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4a More Ketrigeated Food Storage 
In The Same Kitchen Floor Space! 


Great new 1948 General Electric Space Maker Refrigerator 





More than 1,700,000 G-E Refrigerators 


in service 10 years or longer! 


Like all G-E Refrigerators, the Space Maker 
is equipped with the famous sealed-in refriger- 
ating system. This marvelously efficient sys- 
tem, pioneered by General Electric, has an 
unmatched record for year-in, year-out de- 
pendability ... for smooth, quiet, most eco- 


nomical operation, 


Space Maker 
Ketrigerators 


Backed by 
an unequaled record for 
dependable service 


HE beautiful new 1948 General Elec- 
gee Space Maker Refrigerator not 
only offers you unmatched dependability 
and one-third more refrigerated storage 
space ...the Space Maker Refrigerator 
has all these outstanding additional ad- 
vantages: 

Butter Conditioner—keeps butter con- 
stantly at theright spreading temperature, 


Big Freezing Compartment—holds 24 
packages of frozen food, plus 4 ice trays. 
Drawers 6 Inches Deep—hold standing 
roasts and two-thirds bushel of fruits and 
vegetables under refrigeration, 


Bottle Storage Space—holds 12 square, 
quart-size milk bottles, also tallest bottles. 


Sliding “‘Hostess’’ Shelf—convenient for 
chilling both desserts and salads. Can be 
removed and used as a serving tray. 

You can see these gleaming white Space 
Maker Refrigerators at your retailer’s to- 
day. General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port 2, Connecticut, 
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See how much more food the Space Maker keeps under refrigeration! 


In the picture on the left, you see a conventional 6-cubic-foot refrigerator . . . with all 
the food it can hold under refrigeration. On the right is the 8-cubic-foot G-E Space 
Maker. Look how much food it can keep under refrigeration—a full third more! 
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Talking It Over 





by Graham Patterson 


Bought Your Easter Seals? 


Easter Sunday, Mar. 28, marks 
the end of the annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Sheets of the seals, through 
which a dollar or more may be con- 
tributed to services for the handi- 
capped, have been mailed to 21 million 
American families. It is hoped that 
this year’s Seal sale will surpass that 
of previous years. And it should, with 
employment and national income at an 
all-time high, for certainly no one can 
contribute to a worthier cause. 


* * * 


The sale of Easter Seals is spon- 
sored by the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, a nation- 
wide federation of more than 2,000 
state and local societies which provide 
vitally needed services to the crippled 
and handicapped throughout our na- 
tion. Its many projects are directed 
and supervised by professionally 
trained specialists, and their work 
serves not only to bring sunshine into 
lives that otherwise would be dark, 
but also makes a definite contribution 
to society by helping the handicapped 
to become ‘self-supporting and lead 
useful, interesting lives. 

The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults is a purely volun- 
tary agency, founded and conducted 
by public-spirited men and women 
who give lavishly of their time and 
effort to support its great work. But it 
is the annual’ sale of Easter Seals 
which in large measure makes pos- 
sible the society’s many services to the 
handicapped. These services are car- 
ried out to supplement and extend 
through co-operative planning the 
work of other agencies, public or pri- 
vate. It is the only national organi- 
zation designed to service all of Amer- 
ica’s 23 million handicapped children 
and adults. 

The funds received from the sale 
of Easter Seals help to promote a 
broad program of health, welfare, edu- 
cation, recreation, rehabilitation and 
employment for all handicapped per- 
regardless of race, creed, color 
or the nature of their disabilities. The 
program is based on a policy which 
holds that handicapped persons are a 
normal and ever-present part of so- 
ciety and are therefore entitled to 
every opportunity to contribute to so- 
ciety as useful citizens and to the limit 
of their abilities. 

Typical services provided by the 
sale of Easter Seals include mobile 
clinics which carry diagnostic and 
treatment facilities to rural areas; vo- 
cational training for handicapped 
wage earners and placing them in jobs 
by which they may earn a living; spe- 
cial education for handicapped chil- 


sons, 
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Ike buys. David Tear, 9, is salesman. 


dren and providing teachers for those 
unable to attend school. 


* * x 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
officially opened this year’s Easter Seal 
sale by purchasing the first sheet of 
seals. 

In lauding the work of the organi- 
zation, Gen. Eisenhower said: “Amer- 
ica’s 234% million physically handi- 
capped children and adults present a 
challenge to the generosity of our peo- 
ple. Clinics and treatment centers, 
therapists, summer camps and _ nurs- 
eries are needed so that they may have 
new life and hope in their disability. 
The great worthiness of the cause, and 
the National Society’s fine record 
through 27 years of endeavor on be- 
half of the disabled, will inspire the 
American people to make the 1948 
Easter Seal campaign an outstanding 


success.” 


* * * 


For some years the writer has 
been chairman of the board of the 
Philadelphia Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., affiliated 
with the national organization, and so 
has been able to see at first hand the 
wonderful work made possible by the 
funds received from the sale of Easter 
Seals. More funds are needed this 
year because of the many new cases 
coming before the Society. Anyone 
wishing to contribute to this very 
worthy cause may obtain Easter Seals 
by writing direct to the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11-So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. Over 90% of the funds received 
remain in the states where they were 
contributed for direct services. 

















DOUBLE ACTION 
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BEN INZAUII 


| MOTOR OIL 


|. FLOWS FAST 
2. STAYS TOUGH 


SOUND YOUR 'Z... 
| at this sign of better 
| dealers coast to coast. 


GET THE GENUINE / 











istered Trade Mark 
Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 









Member Penn Grade Crude Ov Ass'n . Perm No 





does lots more 
than keep hair 





no man 


f 


READ WHY 17S PREFERRED 
AMONG AMERICAS 
TOP EXECUTIVES .0 


Buy a hairdressing that gives you 
your money’s worth. Enjoy the 
EXTRA BENEFITS of Kreml. This 
highly specialized hair tonic keeps 
hair so perfectly groomed—always 
looking as if you just combed it. 
But Kreml does lots more! 


Never Gives Hair That 
Cheap Greasy Look 
No Grease Comes Off 





Kreml never leaves 
hair feeling dirty or 
full of grease. It gives hair such a 
clean-cut, healthy-look. 


Annoyed By Dry Scalp? 
Dandruff Flakes? 


Kreml is great to 
lubricate a dry scalp, 
make dry hair feel 
softer. It also removes dandruff 
flakes and leaves scalp feeling so 
alive. Use Krem] Hair Tonic daily 
for perfectly groomed hair and a 
more ‘hygienic’ scalp. 


KREML 
TIURTONC 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 








Between 


Ourselves 





Sex Education: Thank you for 
“The Right Words” (Education, Feb. 25) 
and what is being done to teach children 


| a proper concept of the facts of sex... . 


Jacob G. Kuhns, Vappanee, Ind. 


e ¢ ¢ J was surprised at your arti- 
cle. The questions and answers aren’t 


| decent and wouldn't satisfy a child’s curi- 


osity. .. 


William N. Burdick, Joplin, Mo. 


e © ¢ Whoever prepared the ques- 
tions never really had any dealings with 
the things kids can ask... . 


Zelphia W. Davis, Safe, Mo. 


More About Margarine: So no 
one has proved margarine to be as nu- 
tritious as butter? So what? No one has 
proved that root beer gives the lift of 


| champagne, but I stand on my right to 





| order root beer just the same. And “it’s 
| easy to dye margarine at home.” 


A de- 
liberate falsehood. It is definitely tedious 
and laborious. 

Shades of our revered ancestors of 


| the Boston Tea Party! 


Norman F. Wykoff, Glendale, Ariz. 


Champion’s Champ: In “NYU: 
Biggest Five” (Sports, Feb. 11) your 
sports editor is guilty of gross negligence. 
His listing of top collegiate basketball 
teams fails to include Holy Cross. Does 
he forget that the Crusaders have de- 
feated three of the so-called contenders, 
namely North Carolina State, Rhode 
Island State, and Temple? R.I. State 
and Temple fell by 27 points apiece. 
Doesn't your sports editor know that the 
champion is champion until dethroned? 

B. E. Blais 

J. P. McDermott, Portsmouth, RI. 

[ Pathfinder’s Sports Editor did point out, 
gentlemen, that the Crusaders were making 
a strong season finish.—Ed. ] 


Mind Builders: 
Great Books” 


“Unlocking the 
(Feb. 25) is the most 


| hopeful article I have read for a long 





. 


| Foundation has somethin« there. 
| books have we in recent times which are 


time. I was amazed to know that there 
are American people taking an interest in 
other than Forever Ambers.... 


E. I. Phillips, Abington, Pa. 


eee Mr. Books 


What 


Hutchins’ Great 


in any way comparable? 


Fred Bittorf Jr.. Egg Harbor, Wis. 


King Kenton: James Scott, who 
wrote about Stan Kenton (Between Our- 
selves, Feb. 11) has quite obviously 
“missed the boat.” 

Thanks to Kenton and others like 
him, jazz is going to be pushed forward. 
. . Sure, these skilled musicians, who 


are experimenting in a new field and 
making a real art out of American jazz, 
have their kinks to straighten out. But 
even their lousiest is so much finer than 
any of the commercial schmaltz we 
méeatc 2). 


Mildred Blaine, Las Vegas, Nev. 


e « ¢ Give Mr. Scott back to Guy 
Lombardo! He who does not understand 
the great Kenton is gone, far gone, and | 
weep for him. 


Pat Carlson, Rockford, Jl. 


Culinary Heaven: That kitchen is 
out of this world (Women, Feb. 25). 


Most of the ideas I intend to incorporate 
in my own kitchen as soon as possible... . 
V. J. Lagergren Sr., South Bend, Ind, 





Pathfinder 
Revolving cupboard. Mrs. Clinton 
Anderson likes Lazy Susan best. 


e¢ ¢ « Lazy Susans! That’s what I'll 
be if I ever have a kitchen like that. 
And love it. 

Janet Thomas, Olathe, Kans. 


e ¢ ¢ I’m afraid the whole family 
will be underfoot playing with all those 
lovely gadgets—if and when the dream 
comes true. 

Marion Case, Plattsmouth, Nebr. 


Seeds: I wish everyone could read 
“Good Ways to Ruin” (Along the Ameri- 
can Way, Feb. 25). While no doubt many 
realize the truth contained therein, it 
never has been brought out so impres- 
sively. It is a satisfaction to know that 
a few seeds to save the U.S. are being 
planted. 

Etna R. Moberly, Washington, D.C. 

Eisenhower Report: In “Ike's 
Swan Song” 
us Gen. Eisenhower 


(Nation, Feb. 25) you tell 
omitted from his 
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final report “the sim>iest alternative to 
an armed-camp future—no more wars.” 
Omitted from your own reading of the 
report must have been the last five pages, 
devoted to just that. 

Culled from his not un-eloquent es- 
say on “no more wars”: “The U.S. with 
all other nations must work for a world 
in which war is eliminated. . . . Under 
scrutiny, the inevitability of war disap- 
pears and the possibility of its preven- 
tion assumes validity.” 

Mary P. K. Hall, Washington, D.C. 

{Gen. Eisenhower mentioned the objec- 
tive, gave few specific details as to how it 
might be achieved; he devoted his specific 
recommendations to the grim business of how 
to fight more wars.—Ed. | 


“Unassigned” Teachers? Re “Too 
Many Teachers” (Education, Feb. 25), 
apparently there are “unassigned” teach- 
ers in Chicago who refuse to work in cer- 
tain schools. They could hardly be called 
surplus. .. 


F. F. Patrick, Granville, Ohio. 


* « « Not only Chicago, but the na- 
tion generally has too many teachers who 
call themselves “unassigned.” A worthy 
individual should consider any problem 
or difficult school a golden opportunity. 
No greater service could be rendered 
than for a well-trained teacher to trans- 
form one of these difficult, poorly-run 
spots. “Give me a decent school to teach 
and I'll teach” is a statement that should 
permanently bar any individual from the 
profession. 

Eleanor G. Robey, Washington, D.C. 


Belief and Explanation: Can the 
University of California archeologists ex- 
plain why the pursuing Egyptians 
couldn’t get “across the marshy land just 
north of Suez” like the Israelites (Re- 
ligion, Jan. 28) ? 

The Biblical account needs no de- 
fense nor modern interpretation. 

W. H. Schaffer, Spokane, Wash. 


¢ ¢ ¢ While I was in Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., in 1911-12, Link river went dry 
and I crossed the bed dry shod. Normal- 
ly it is a wide stream full of water. This 
was because a strong south wind was 
blowing, pushing back the water in 
Klamath lake which is shallow and some 
30 miles long. 

Similarly, the Red Sea before the Suez 
canal was cut could have been blown dry 
by low tide and strong wind. This could 
not occur now because water from the 
Mediterranian Sea would be supplied by 
the canal. 

George M. Klein, Mill Valley, Cal. 

[Many have posed the same explanation, 
usually retract when they (1) realize that 
Mediterranean water would have to pass three 
separate sections of the canal and one quite 
large lake to reach the Red Sea and (2) con- 
sider that a wind of such force would have 
hlown away the Israelites too.—Ed. ] 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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YOU LIKE 


SOME THINGS... 
(bat they re nor good for you) 


4 





SOME THINGS 


ARE G000 FOR YOU... 
a, (but you dont tke em // 


G07 POSTS FO GRAN FEAKES 
ARE 6000 FOR YOU... 
[and youl like em, 7e0/) 


Good! Just taste the delicious golden- 
toasted flavor of the new Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes. And so good for you! 
Each one-ounce serving provides just 
enough bran to help prevent irregular- 
ity due to lack of bulk in the diet. 
Authorities say breakfast should con- 


tain }{ to )4 of daily dietary needs... 
and few foods can better the nutri- 
tional value of cereal with milk and 
sugar. Let cereal make yours a better 
breakfast, and for that ‘“‘ounce of 
prevention,’” too, make your cereal 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes! 
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We Offer You— Complete Survey of Your Heating and Fuel Costs! 


FUEL-SAVING 


YEARS 
TO PAY 


3 


SHORT 


HOURS 


TO INSTALL 


OF 


! 


WILLIAMS 


L:O-MAT 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


I 


0) 


Just look in classified phone book under 


Oil-O-Matic 


ask for FUEL CONSERVATION 


Burners.’’ Call your 


eet 
dealer 


NO COST 


today. Or write to 
Illinois 


the factory at Bloomington, 


SURVEY of your home 


Rommel: 7a 0C7 Were}, | 
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Acme 
Hammerstein. Why is a song popular? 


What makes popular songs popu- 
lar? When I write a new song, or hear a 
new song by someone else, I cannot— 
with any degree of certainty—predict or 
measure its probable success. The music 
business constantly passes up winners 
and backs losers.—Oscar Hammerstein 
II, lyricist. 


There can be no democracy in a 
country where they shoot and hang the 
opposition.—Georges Bidault, French for- 
eign minister. 


The U.S. has embarked on a policy 
to buy time with American dollars until 
we are the most invincible nation on 
earth.—Dr. Paul F. Douglass, president, 
American University. 


The Marshall Plan might lead to 
a depression here more serious than any 
threat of collapse and communism in Eu- 
rope.—Ernest T. Weir, chairman, Na- 
tional Steel Corp. 





If economic concentration is per- 
mitted to proceed’ further, the end will be 
the destruction of both economic and 
political freedom in the erection of the 
totalitarian state-—Sen. Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey (D.-Wyo.). 


I will carry out my promise of $50 
a month for the old folks if I don’t ac- 
complish another thing. The way those 
old people pulled at me and looked at me 
during the campaign—the way they asked 
me: “Can we count on those $50 checks, 
sure?”—I’d hate to die without having 
made good. . .—Earl K. Long, Demo- 
cratic nominee for Louisiana governor. 


We could quickly bring our Army 
up to strength by lowering our recruit- 
ing standards. We hope, however, to 
avoid this. We do not want the largest, 
but the best army in the world.—Lt. Gen. 
W. S. Paul, Army director of personnel. 


President Truman is willing to de- 
stroy Southern civilization in order to get 


the Northern Negro vote. I will not vote 
for him. I hope you gentlemen will do 
the same.—Judge Miles W. Lewis, Jack- 


sonville, Fla., to members of a jury panel. 


Creation of a new party would echo 
the condition which led to the election of 
Lincoln.—Gov. J. N. McCord of Ten- 


nessee, 


A more accurate measure of the 
vitality of our Bill of Rights is not in the 
sporadic rulings of our highest tribunals, 
but in the day-to-day attitudes of our 
lower courts.—Associate Justice William 


O. Douglas. 


Has anybody ever said to you: 
“You have enriched my life’? It is a 
fine experience, one worth cultivating.- 


Eleanor H. Hill, author. 


General Electric’s statesmanship 
action in cutting prices has not produced 
the desired results. Our union still in- 
sists on a wage rise. Our industrial con- 
temporaries have seen fit to increase their 
prices.—Charles E. Wilson, president, 
General Electric Co. 


North Dakota established a peace- 
time record among all the states by go- 
ing through a whole month (January) 
without a single trafic fatality —Report, 
National Safety Council. 


Enough gasoline and oil to meet 
the nation’s requirements for 1,500 years 
can be manufactured from only a quarter 
of our known coal reserves.—Dr. H. Z. 
Martin, Standard Oil Co. laboratories. 


The speculator has replaced the 
business man, merchant and farmer. The 
Govertfiment should place restrictions on 
the futures boards of the commodities 
markets. The speculator chooses to play 
the futures boards rather than the Wall 
Street market.—Joseph J. Rosen, presi- 
dent, Butter & Egg Merchants Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


A woman has to be 100% better 
than a man to receive credit for 50% of 
his ability —Judge 
York magistrate. 


Anna Kross, New 





Acme 


Women deserve credit. 


Judge Kross. 
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LET EXPERIENCED Beet ™ 


Want the family to enjoy a real vacation trip this summer? Then write for full de- 
tails about these interesting trips. You'll get the most out of your vacation because 
an experienced travel organization will plan your trip—and they know how to 
stretch your vacation dollars. 

The cost of most trips shown below are from Chicago. When you receive full in- 
formation, the cost from your home town will be given you. Of course, if you want 
details of any other vacation trip to Canada, Mexico, Europe, Bermuda, New England, 
and the Eastern States, please indicate on the coupon below. 


» 


7 Days 





$128" 





Days ESCORTED $142° 
From Chicago every week beginning June 6 


A week in the “Roof Garden of America” in the heart of 
the Rockies. Meals and rooms at splendid hotels included. 
Overnight train from Chicago in air-conditioned coach. 


BY RAIL—STEAMER—MOTORCOACH 
From New York every week beginning March 27 


A bargain travel value, ideal for a one-week vacation ® 
trip . . . Mountains, scenery, caverns, history and recreation 





~=*- all combined in one attractive itinerary. ° 
ITINERARY: Join tour at New York, Philadelphia or Baltimore « overnight Pullman may be orranged. 
cruise on Chesapeake Bay « day and night at Virginia Beach « Richmond « ITINERARY: Denver « Estes Park » Grand Lake « Colorado Springs + 


. e . * e e * se 
ri ay Bridge * Skyline Drive « Charlottesville « overnight at Williamsburg Garden of the Gods « Ascend Pike's Peak. 


san T 
14 Days Over 6,000 Mi 
BY SPECIAL AIR-CONDITIONED TRAIN 

From Chicago every week beginning June 6 
Because these tours travel by special train, they enable 


onan Tone: iS 
@ 23 Days ~ Esco = 4 
From Chicago every week beginning June 7 . WEY 


© Superior type of accommodations throughout . . . rooms 
the vacationist to cover a great deal in two weeks’ time with bath at splendid hotels . . . excellent meals . . . com- 
—to see more and do more for less money. ® prehensive eee oee ieee PONS + « 

ITINERARY: Colorado Springs « old Santa Fe-Tesuque Indian Pueblo « ITINERARY: Grand Canyon of Arizona + Los Angeles * Hollywood and 
Grand Canyon of Arizona « San Diego « Tijuana, Mexico « Los Angeles « Beverly Hills + motor tour with overnight at Santa Barbara + Monterey « 










Beverly Hills and Hollywood ,* California's giant redwoods « SanFrancisco @ Motor four to Yosemite + San Francisco + Portland + Tacoma + Mt. 
* Portland (with famed Columbia River Highway drive)-Seattle and Van- 
couver « Banff « Lake Louise. 


Rainier National Park « Seattle « sail on Puget Sound « Vancouver * motor 
ride in Canadian Rockies « Emerald Lake « Lake Lovise + Banff. 









aaa G 
& 
> 
ESCORTED ones 7 Days - ESCORTED $136.50* 
Including Salt Lake City and Colorado 
From Chicago every week beginning June 20 bd 


Everyone should see Yellowstone Park at least once in his From Gtenge every week Gagiaaing Sane ae 


lifetime. These tours provide an economical means of e 


a ee ITINERARY: Niagara Falls + Albany + Sail down Hudson River + 

ies. Overnight in New York, Dinner and Floor Show at famous Night Club + 

ITINERARY: 2%-day motor tour to Yellowstone National Park, lodging © Guided Tour of Rockefeller Center and Radio City Musical Hall + 

in Old Faithful Inn « Yellowstone Grand Canyon, overnight at Canyon Visit Atlantic City « Overnight at Washington, D. C., with generous 
Hotel *« Mammoth Hot Springs «+ Salt Lake City « Colorado Springs « Sightseeing program. 


Garden of the Gods » Denver, with 4-hour drive in Denver Mountain Parks. © *Minimum from Chicago (U.S. tax not included) 
o * + e * a s a * ae 2 + * e is c ° * o a a * 7 


FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW... THE INFORMATION IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Pathfinder Travel Information Bureau Banner Tours of the West : 
Washington Square Grand Tours of the West fe 
a 


O 

O O 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. C) Yellowstone By 5 Bus 

CJ Historic Virginia Tours 

[J Champion Tours of Colorado C) Steamship 

[J Grand Circle tours of the East 


Please send me literature on tours, as checked. 


| prefer a “made to order” trip to 





(indicate where you want to go) 
Street City. 
MARCH 24, 1948 7 
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Know-how makes them Better ! 


THE SECRET of grandmother’s mouth- 
watering pies is know-how! It’s also the 
secret of dependability in Kelly Tires. 
For into each new Kelly go the pride of 
workmanship and painstaking skill that 
have kept Kellys dependable for 54 years. 
The result—you can’t beat the quality 
of Kelly craftsmanship! 


THE NEW KELLY’S super-strong cord body 
is insulated and cushioned with real, live 
| rubber. And that tough Armorubber 
tread can actually outwear steel. Depend 
on Kellys for extra thousands of miles 
of trouble-free driving. And depend on 
the know-how of your Kelly Dealer to 
help get the most out of your tires. 













PROVED AND 
_ IMPROVED 
FOR 
54 YEARS— 


i. » 
THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. The road to Pa- 
cific victory was paved with bombs 
by a man with a new theory of air 
war, Gen. George C. Kenney. Some 
think his potent theory should gov- 
ern USAF’s future course. The im- 
plications are analyzed in Kenney— 
No. 1 Air Strategist, starting on page 
20. 

~ *& * 

Next Issue. To the baseball fan 
April is a big month—the time when 
another season opens. This year the 
Philadelphia Athletics have one of 
the potentially greatest stars to come 
along in years. Don’t miss Rookie in 
the Big Leagues in the Apr. 7 Patu- 
FINDER. 

* * - 

Travel Service. Many Patu- 
FINDER readers live in smaller cities 
and towns where they can’t get ade- 
quate travel information. Yet most 
of them do travel and are eager to 
learn about places to go. For this 
reason PATHFINDER felt a travel in- 
formation service would be of benefit 
to them. 

Arrangements were made with 
American Express Travel Service— 
biggest in the U.S.—to handle in- 
quiries about travel anywhere. 

The information costs readers 
nothing. We pay American Express 
nothing; they pay us nothing. Res- 
ervations made through American 
Express cost no more than regular 
fares and rates. We hope you'll take 
advantage of this service when you 
plan your next trip. 
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New Revolution 
in Hearing Aids! 


The new Zenith “75” 
comes to you by mail! 
No “fitting,” no sales 
pressure. Hear bet- 
ter or Zenith will 
refund your mone 

ey in full! 


Single Unit 
$75 Complete 





HOUSANDS who have hes- 
Tiitatea to try a hearing 
aid are ordering this new type of instrument 
that needs no “fitting,” therefore can be de- 
livered to your home by mail —no embarras- 
sing visits to salesrooms, no salesman to 
high-pressure you! And you don’t risk a 
penny, because you get this utterly new kind 
of money-back guarantee: 


Wear the Zenith “75” at home, at work, any- 
where. Compare its quality, performance, operat- 
ing economy (less than Ic per hour battery cost) 
with that of any other hearing aid. If the Zenith 
“75” does not excel on all counts... if it isn't 
better than you ever dreamed any hearing aid 
could be... return it within 10 days of receipt 
and Zenith will refund your money in full. 


SAVES YOU OVER $100, TOO! 
Because it comes to you by mail, the Zenith 
“75” also saves you over $100. If its price had 
to include “fitting,” middlemen’s profits and 
high sales commissions, this top quality hear- 
ing aid would have to sell for $195, instead of 
$75. So do as tens of thousands have already 
done. Order your Zenith “75” and find new 
happiness, new zest for living. You owe it to 
your family, friends and business associates. 
Use coupon below. 


BY THE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS ZENITH RADIOS 


Look only to your doctor for eS 
advice on your ears and hearing. —_.: 


sm=——-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-~~~- 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. P-348 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


I enclose check or money order for $75* for 
one Zenith *‘75"" Hearing Aid. If I am not 
completely delighted, I may return it within ten 
days after receipt and get my money back in full 
*Plus tar of $1.50 for residents of I[linois or 
New York City; $1.88 for residents of California, 
except Los Angeles, $2.25. 


Please send me free descriptive literature 
about the new Zenith ‘75.’’ 
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“TRADITIONAL ELECTION YEAR ATTITUDE of postponing every major decision possible 
is out the window. Congress, the White House and the Military are 
Clearing the decks far instantaneous action. 

THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS APR. 18 will be the decisive battle of the cold war. If 
the Communists don't poll enough to win a toehold in the government, 
Moscow will pull in its horns. If they do, Communist attempts to — 
seize Italy will be a matter of time. 


Oe - 


terranean, block western access to Greece, Turkey, Palestine, and the 
rich eastern oil fields. 


Oe Oe 


military appropriations, perhaps followed by a combination draft re- 

vival and UMT, in some new form. 

enough for events to sway Senate votes unpledged to override a veto. 
THE LEGISLATIVE BUDGET RESOLUTION by which Congress promised to cut the Tru- 

man budget by $2.5 billion is already as dead as last year's bird 

nests. Increased defense and foreign aid will cost that, and more. 


ommended by the Congressional Air Policy Board can be produced without 
great trouble. 

SIX BIG NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, The American Legion and Auxiliary, Elks, 
Eagles, Kiwanis, Lions and Junior Chamber of Commerce, are joining in 
a drive for public support of voluntary enlistment in the Army and the 
Air Force. 


CRISIS PSYCHOLOGY HAS GIVEN A BOOST to prospects for continuing the Reconstruc-— 


tion Finance Corporation, though on a more restricted basis. 

any threat of a general business slump is indefinitely postponed. 
BUT, PARADOXICALLY, THE-SITUATION ALSO POINTS toward stiffer resistance to 

labor's demand for higher wages. Industry is prepared to offer, and 

labor will accept, less than they would have a month ago. 





pects for continuing high employment. Last year's record production 
shows every sign of being topped this year, and demand is still 
rising. 

UNLESS CONGRESS ORDERS OTHERWISE, the Agriculture Department will be designated 
buying agent for ERP for farm commodities, through its existing na- 
tionwide organization. 


IN SPITE OF RENEWED GOVERNMENT BUYING, Government estimates still point to an 


CONGRESS IS ALMOST CERTAIN TO REFUSE President Truman's request for a three— 
year extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. At most, it 
will grant a one-year extension, to permit extensive revision in 1949. 

CONGRESS WILL OPEN HEARINGS next month on tightening credit controls, including 
esreserve requirements on Federal Reserve member banks, installment 
financing and collateral margins. 
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bank-held Government obligations. 


U.S. SCRAP METAL DEALERS are upset over findings of a special Industry—Commerce 
Department mission which reported as much as 10 million tons of scrap 
available in Germany. They fear pressure for returning it to U.S. on 
a Government subsidy basis. 
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On the Brink 


Truman asks Congress to act now 
for “lasting peace” menaced by 
one nation; action starts 


Gnawing fears over the rapid disin- 
tegration of a jittery world’s uneasy 
peace erupted ominously into the open. 

His confidence in the chances for 
world peace shaken, President Truman 
dramatically went before Congress on 
Wednesday to call for: 

e e A return to the wartime draft. 

e e Speedy enactment of UMT. 

@ @ Quick approval of ERP. 

e e Support of the new five-nation 
Western European Military Alliance (see 
World). 

ee Full strength for the armed 
forces. 

To the Congress and the nation al- 
ready stirred by sober warnings from 
Secretary Marshall and_ ex-Secretary 
James F. Byrnes, the President said: 

“T believe that we have reached a 
point at which the position of the United 
States should be made unmistakably 
clear.” 

The U.S. must mobilize, he said, be- 
cause Russia and her satellites have re- 
fused to co-operate for peace and world 
recovery. 

On the contrary, he said, the Com- 
munists are “aggressively attempting to 
wreck” the European Recovery Program 


because “they see in it a major obstacle 
to their designs to subjugate the free 
community of Europe.” 

But, he added, “the door has never 
been closed, nor will it ever be closed, to 
the Soviet Union or any other nation 
which will genuinely co-operate in pre- 
serving the peace.” 

Congress, which already had heard 
solemn warnings from military leaders 
that the U.S. could be plunged into war if 
any explosive incident were allowed to 
get out of hand, listened receptively but 
soberly, as if all too well aware of the 
surge of events which brought the Presi- 
dent before it. Immediately, legislative 
machinery began to roll. 

Command. Seeking to end inter- 
service bickering over “who does what 
with what weapons,” Defense Secretary 
Forrestal had summoned Army, Navy and 
Air Force chiefs to a secret conference in 
Key West, with stern orders: Get to- 
gether, or take orders. Chastened, the 
three arms ironed out petty frictions, 
made progress toward real integration. 

The Office of Selective Service Rec- 
ords was organizing to put a new draft 
into effect. Kentucky, Rhode Island, 


Louisiana brushed up state draft machin- 
ery; other states prepared to follow suit. 

Funds. House Speaker Joe Martin 
(R.-Mass.) accepted the logic of events, 
said the President’s January $11 billion 
defense budget might have to be in- 
creased. “It’s going to cost money,” he 





International 


Message. Truman spelled out the handwriting on the wall. (SEE: On the Brink) 
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said glumly, “but there is nothing to do 
but pay for it. We intend to have the 
strongest Air Force in the world. That 
has priority.” 

Far away on Eniwetok in the Mar- 
shall Islands, the U.S. went ahead with 
plans to test new atomic weapons. Closer 
home, the Army prepared to experiment 
with its latest “regulation type” bomb. It 
weighs 42,000 pounds. 

In a world in which devastating war 
could come overnight without warning, 
the U.S.—which won’t start a war, but 
must wait for the enemy to strike first— 
had one slim consolation. Strategic U.S. 
bases around the world presumably have 
been equipped with atomic bombs; re- 
taliation could be launched within four 
hours after the first attack (see map, 
page 21). 

On this slim margin the U.S. this 
week was gambling both its hopes of 
stopping Russia without war and _ its 
chances for survival if war should come. 


ERP: Race Against Time 


Whipped on by mounting war ten- 
sion, the Senate wound up two weeks of 
quick debate, sent the European Recovery 
Program to the House by a vote of 69 
to 17. 

Dominant in everyone’s mind was 
the one point on which both critics and 
sponsors agreed: Each day’s delay 


-weakens ERP’s chances of success. 


Circled in red was Apr. 18, date of 
the crucial Italian elections, ERP’s first 
opportunity and first test. 

Touch and Go. Even so, the most 
optimistic hope for getting ERP into law 
was Apr. 10, a scant eight days earlier. 
Because stopgap aid voted last fall will 
be exhausted Apr. 1, President Truman 
had to ask Congress to vote another sup- 
plemental $55 million to keep the pipe- 
lines to western Europe flowing until 
ERP could begin to operate. 

With one eye on the calendar, lead- 
ers of all factions in the Senate had ap- 
plied steady pressure for action. The end 
result was a hardly-touched Administra- 
tion bill which authorized a 4%4-year 
recovery program with a $5.3 billion limit 
on the first year of operation. It would 
let RFC advance $1 billion immediately 
to avoid any appropriation lag. A new 
Economic Co-operation Administration 
under a single administrator responsible 
to the President would handle the pro- 
gram; special economic missions would 
operate in each of the 16 participating 
nations. Beaten decisively (56-31) was 
the Taft amendment to cut first-year ap- 
propriations to $4 billion. 

Lump Plan. Biggest threat to meet- 
ing the Apr. 10 deadline was the decision 
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by House leaders to wrap up ERP, eco- 
nomic aid to China, and military aid to 
China, Greece and Turkey in a single bill. 
The decision overruled Secretary Mar- 
shall’s warning that the delay involved 
might strengthen the Communists in 
Italy. House leaders felt that a one-shot, 
world-wide military and economic pro- 
gram would have more effect on world 
psychology, was worth a few days’ delay. 
They had heard Maj. Gen. Clair L. Chen- 
nault warn that World War III and Com- 
munist contro) of all Asia was the alter- 
native to military aid to China. 

Too Little? Significance of the 
House plan, far beyond the mechanics 
involved, was the growing feeling that 
ERP was not enough. America was be- 
ginning to realize that economic recovery 
without security is impossible, that power 
can be successfully opposed only by 
power. 


Republicans Rampant 
In Tokyo, Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


said he wouldn’t “shrink” from accepting 
a presidential nomination (presumably 
Republican). 

In New Hampshire, Thomas  E. 
Dewey and Harold E. Stassen, both of 
whom got over shrinking a long time,ago, 
met head-on in the nation’s first primary 
test of Republican rank-and-file senti- 
ment. Dewey captured six of the state’s 
eight delegates to the GOP convention, 


Stassen two. Dewey was calmly gratified, . 


Stassen admitted his showing wasn’t 


“quite strong enough.” Both prepared. 


for round Il—in which favorite son Mac- 
Arthur soon will contend—in Wisconsin 
Apr. 6. 

Triangle. Wisconsin, observers felt, 
would be a more crucial test. MacArthur, 
they knew, must get at least a third of 
the state’s 27 delegates to stay in the 
national picture at all. A bad licking 
could also hurt Dewey’s prestige. Stassen 
backers claimed at least 13, with Dewey 
and MacArthur fighting over the rest. 

Free for All. After Wisconsin will 
come Nebraska (Apr. 13), where a non- 
partisan committee has entered all pros- 
pective candidates including reluctant 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) ; 
Ohio (May 4) where Stassen is challeng- 
ing favorite son Sen. Robert A. Taft; and 
Oregon (May 21) where Dewey and Stas- 
sen will meet again. Also coming up are 
New York (Apr. 6); Illinois (Apr. 13) ; 
New Jersey (Apr. 20) ; Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts (Apr. 27). 

Dopesters thought the race. still 
looked like Taft and Dewey on the first 
few convention ballots, with Vandenberg 
gaining steadily-as the likeliest compro- 
mise choice. 


Democrats Depressed 


Surveying his collapsing political 
fortunes, stubborn Harry Truman did a 
characteristic thing: announced through 
Democratic national chairman J. Howard 
McGrath that he will “accept and run” if 
renominated. 

The President’s decision did little to 
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International 
. « . but Stassen, undismayed, looked 
cheerfully westward. (SEE: Politics) 


unify his badly split party. But it put a 
damper on growing rumors that he might 
withdraw in response to pressure from 
party bigwigs. 

At the same time the President 
bluntly reaffirmed his stand on civil rights 
and in effect threw down the challenge to 
rebellious southern Democrats to make 
good on their threat to dump him over- 
board if they can. Seven southern gov- 
ernors promptly adopted a_ resolution 
pledging a last-ditch fight against his 
nomination. And in Richmond the Vir- 
ginia legislature completed work on a 
bill which would let Virginia’s 11 elec- 
toral votes go to some other candidate if 
so directed by a state Democratic con- 
vention. 

Whistler. Spunkily, chairman Mc- 
Grath whistled past the political grave- 
yard with optimistic predictions of Tru- 
man victory. But most practical Demo- 
crats were agreed that only a series of 
GOP errors could save the President now. 
Their gloom was reflected in a two-day, 
crepe-hung meeting of the newly ap- 
pointed Democratic National Executive 
Committee. Short tempers and long faces 
showed the growing depression. 


With the South in revolt, the left 


wing flocking to Henry Wallace, and his 
personal popularity at a new low, Mr. 
Truman’s lieutenants were mournfully 
certain that their 16 years in office were 
coming to an end. 


Wallace at Large 


Henry Wallace had news for Harry 
Truman—but it wasn’t much of a shock. 

He won’t withdraw, the “Progres- 
sive” third-party presidential candidate 
said, even if the Democrats boot Truman 
off their ticket and turn “Liberal.” 

As if surprised by his own strength, 
Wallace added that while “no one” could 
appraise the growth of his party, it was 
“strong and getting stronger.” 

Platform. After three months of 
Wallace campaigning, voters were begin- 
ning to get a fairly complete picture of 
the main things he is for and against. 

Wallace said he is for: 

(1) An “understanding” with Russia 
which will recognize Russia’s right to 
dominate as much of Europe and the 
world as she deems necessary for her 
“security.” (2) A _ face-to-face meeting 
between Stalin and “the new President” 
to place the formal stamp of U.S. ap- 
proval on this understanding. (3) His 
own “Marshall Plan” to give all Europe 
$25 billion over the next five years. 

(4) Immediate enforcement of the 
Palestine partition. (5) United Nations 
control of Middle East oil development. 
(6) Higher wages. (7) Civil rights. 

Wallace said he is against: 

(1) U.S. opposition to Russian ex- 
pansion. ((2) The Marshall Plan to help 
reconstruct western Europe. (3) Aid to 
China. (4) Universal military training. 
(5) The Taft-Hartley labor law. 


Labor: Unwilling 


Nobody in John L. Lewis’ Washing- 
ton headquarters, not even blustering 
“Kacy” Adams, called it a strike. No 
United Mine Workers official had filed 
the legally-required 30-day strike notice 
with the Federal Mediation Service. 

Yet the fact remained that nearly 
400,000 soft coal miners had angrily 
spilled their day’s drinking water on the 
ground, symbol that a coal strike had 
begun. They just decided they weren't 
“willing and able” to work—actually a 
strike for $100 monthly pensions for 60- 
year old miners with 20 years’ service. 

Unless quick settlement restored 
200,000-ton daily coal output, most of the 
nation’s blast furnaces would cut produc- 
tion by next week-end. 

Bad Example.  Thunderously, 
Lewis defended his miners, charged the 
operators had “dishonored” their UMW 
contract by refusal to finance pensions 
with agreed-upon 10¢-per-ton coal royal- 
ties. Pooh-poohing claims that the plan 
would require 40¢ royalties, he blamed 
operator reluctance on pressure from 
other pension-shy industrialists. 

As the clatter of dropped picks and 
the roar of an angry Lewis shattered 
labor peace, 100,000 CIO Packinghouse 
Workers qualified for No. 2 place on the 
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Perjury. It brought jail to General Meyers, tears to his wife. (SEE: Payment) 


strike parade. Picketing began in Chi- 
cago Tuesday morning after big four 
packers (Swift, Armour, Wilson, Cudahy ) 
spurned Government arbitration, sticking 
to their offers of 9¢ hourly pay hikes. 
The union wants 29¢. 

As the walkout spread across the na- 
tion meat supplies dropped 25%. They 
might well go still lower as the nation 
leaned mostly on independent, non-struck 
packinghouses. In Washington, Presi- 
dent Truman named a fact-finding board 
to probe the dispute. 

Big question was whether the Presi- 
dent would use Taft-Hartley Act machin- 
ery, end both walkouts for 80 days. After 
Federal Judge Ben Moore’s ruling Mon- 
day that the law cannot constitutionally 
outlaw union political activity, Truman 
might hesitate to irritate labor. For union 
political activity means union millions in 
the Democrats’ campaign chests. 


PM’s Progress 


When it began as an ad-less wonder 
on June 18, 1940, the New York news- 
paper PM announced that it was against 
people who pushed other people around. 
After eight years of pushing around peo- 
ple who didn’t accept its ultra-liberal 
slant, PM this week was about to be 
pushed off the gravy-train of its million- 
aire publisher, Chicago’s Marshall Field 
III. 

Field, who merged his Chicago Sun 
and Times in January, announced he was 
pulling out of the New York publishing 
game. PM’s prospective new publisher: 
Clinton D. McKinnon, 42, who started 
The San Diego Daily Journal in 1944 and 
is now running for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Congress in California’s 23rd 
district. If McKinnon can’t reach agree- 
ment with the Newspaper Guild on work- 
ing conditions, PM will fold for good. 
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Payment for Perjury 


In the ultra-modern confines of 
Washington, D.C., courtrooms, two men 
learned that it doesn’t pay to lie to Con- 
gressional committees: 

Last Friday, a 12-man jury convicted 
Maj. Gen. Bennett Meyers (U.S.A. ret.), 
undercover wartime contractor, of plot- 
ting perjury before the Senate War In- 
vestigating Committee. He had persuaded 
his “dummy” business associate, Bleriot 
Lamarre, to lie. The chubby Meyers left 
the courtroom smiling, a phony front he 
dropped Monday when he heard the sen- 
tence—20 months to five years in prison. 

Bright Red. A few days earlier, the 


ominous cry of “guilty” echoed 72 times 
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Marshall Field. PM’s angel flew back 
to Chicagg. (SEE: PM’s Progress) 





across an adjoining courtroom. Polled 
individually, jurors convicted one-time 
United Auto Worker king-pin Harold 
Christoffel on six counts of perjury. A 
Communist, he made the mistake of deny- 
ing his Red ties to the House Labor Com- 
mittee. Federal Judge Edward Curran 
sentenced him to two to six years in jail. 

Meanwhile, the contempt trial of 
screen writer John Howard Lawson 
opened, to find out if witnesses must an- 
swer the Thomas committee’s famous 
“Are you a Communist?” query. 


The Optimist 


Young Simmons College professor 
Ross Lockridge worked seven years on 
his novel, Raintree County. To save 
money, he and his family lived in a 
trailer. His wife helped; often they typed 
away most of the night. When they fin- 
ished they had written 1,066 pages—a 
big, optimistic, idealistic novel about the 


Their optimism paid off. The novel 
quickly became a best-seller. It won .a 
$150,000 award from MGM, and movie 
royalties would bring thousands more. 
The Lockridges were rich. 

But out in Bloomington, Ind., 33- 
year-old author Lockridge, resting up, 
had his feet on the ground again. After 
nine weeks of looking at the world around 
him, one night last week he walked out to 
the garage, locked the door, and started 
the motor in his car. He died of carbon 
monoxide poisoning. 


Taxes, Third Try 


The trick to writing a tax bill, said 
Missouri’s sobersided Sen. James P. Kem 
(R.) in a rare burst of wit, “is to pluck 
the goose without too much hissing.” 

The Senate Finance Committee last 
week unveiled its version of how to do the 
job: a $4.7 billion income tax cut (retro- 
active to Jan. 1), $1.7 billion less than 
the House-approved slash of $6.5 billion. 
Quick Senate approval was likely. 

Bonus on Marriage. On two ma- 
jor provisions, the Senate committee 
agreed with the House: an increase of 
the present $500 personal exemption to 
$600 and a “community” property pro- 
vision to let husbands and wives divide 
their total income equally for tax pur- 
poses. 

Revising House cuts in the various 
income brackets, the committee approved 
a 12.6% reduction for incomes of $2,000 
or less; 7.4% for incomes between $2,000 
and $136,719.10; and 5% for the rest. 

The House scale would allow a 30% 
cut for incomes of $1,000 or less; 30% 
to 20% for incomes between $1,000 and 
$1,395.83; 20% for incomes between 
$1,395.83 and $4,000; and 10% on in- 
comes over $4,000. 

A married person with two depend- 
ents and $2,500 income would save $81.70 
under the House bill, $78.40 under the 
Senate version. With a $6,000 income, his 
savings under the House bill would be 
$250.80, under the Senate bill $200.40. 

Share. Nearly 34 of the total $4.7 
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WAA. One of its bigger deals was selling this Utah steel plant. 


billion cut under the Senate bill would be 
applied to taxpayers earning $5,000 or 
less. Ignored by Democrats as well as 
Republicans was President Truman’s 
proposal for a $40 across-the-board re- 
duction for everyone. Not so easy to ig- 
nore was the threat of another veto. 

The Senate bill went to the floor with 
an overwhelming committee vote of 10 to 
1, and a promise by House leaders that 
they would accept the Senate version if 
necessary to beat White House opposi- 
tion. Even so, some committee members 
expressed doubt that it could muster the 
*4 vote necessary in both Houses to over- 
ride. With war clouds darkening and the 
possibility of sudden new defense de- 
mands upon the Treasury, they “thought 
the President might be able to carry the 
day in his third attempt to block GOP 
tax reduction. 


End of WAA 


Gloom settled over the War Assets 
Administration. From headquarters in 
Washington’s shabby temporary I build- 
ing, it spread across the nation to WAA’s 
150 zonal, regional and local offices. 

The despair blew in from the White 
House when President Truman asked 
Congress to shut down the agency June 
30. Under his plan, the sprawling Fed- 
eral Works Agency would become cus- 
todian-salesman for $5.4 billion worth of 
remaining surplus. The President also 
asked the end of WAA’s complicated 
preference system, leaving only $3.7 bil- 
lion in real estate governed by state, 
municipal, charity and veterans priorities. 

As the news spread, many of WAA’s 
30,000 merchandisers, clerks and typists 
sought annual leave to look for new jobs. 
Then slowly, the panic eased when it was 
pointed out that: (1) Congress might re- 
fuse Truman’s request and (2) even if it 
didn’t, Federal Works would absorb most 
WAA workers. Probably not more than 
10,000 would get the “rif” (bureau lingo 
for “reduction in force”). 

Obituary. When death comes to 
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(SEE: End) 


War Assets, few will lament its passing. 
A constant target of Congressional probes 
during its two-year life, it was haunted 
by charges of mismanagement. It kept 
250 sleuths on the payroll solely to in- 
vestigate its own sales irregularities. 

It did manage to “dispose” of 78% 
of its $28.2 billion worth of surplus. But 
in doing so, it recovered only 18¢ on each 
dollar of original cost to the government; 
it ate up $709.4 million in expenses. To 
its credit, most of its merchandise was 
hard to sell. Few private firms would 
relish marketing broken-down jeeps 
f.o.b. Shemya Island (in the Aleutians) 
or 17,000 homing pigeons f.o.b. any- 
where. 


Prices: Inclining Down 


As two feuding grocers launched a 
private price war in Newport, Ore., the 
tiny Pacific coast town bloomed overnight 
into a first-class price-heaven. Eager 
housewives grabbed margarine at 20¢ a 
pound, fancy sliced bacon for 22¢, lard 
at two pounds for 29¢. 

In St. Helens, Ore., a price-crazed 
butcher began giving away hams, paying 
customers a dime to carry them home. 
Elsewhere in the nation, Americans got 
little except partly substantiated hope 
that inflation had passed its peak. 

Just as the experts predicted, agri- 
culture and business, had begun to hit a 
slightly lower, healthier pitch after Feb- 
ruary’s commodity price break. The stock 
market inched downward. Commercial 
exports dipped to November 1946 levels. 
Food prices seemed likely to stay below 
peaks unless the meat strike or govern- 
ment grain buying (resumed Saturday) 
drives them upward. 

Clothes. Cold weather and buyer 
resistance choked pre-Easter shopping, 
would bring big post-Easter markdowns. 
Reduced leather costs heralded shoes $1 
to $3 cheaper next fall. Men’s worsted 
suit prices might rise 10% (worsted is 
still scarce), but dress prices probably 
would fall as far as hemlines have. 


While most signs pointed to infla- 
tion’s end, Government took no chances. 
Last week, the House Banking Commit- 
tee voted to extend rent control until Apr. 
1, 1949. Justice Department trust-busters 
won indictment of seven D.C.-area dairies 
and a milk producers’ association, part 
of a nationwide crackdown to cut milk 
prices. 

Meat. Despite scare reports, the 
spring meat shortage promised to be 
lighter (and prices lower) than expected. 
An Agriculture Department cattle count 
found fewer head on the ranges than a 
year ago, but still 6.7 million more than 
in 1941. Only sheep and turkeys were 
critically short. Even with U.S. popula- 
tion at an all-time 145.3 million high, Ag- 
riculture Department guessed average 
Americans would eat 3,370 calories daily 
during 1948. That was 50 calories under 
last year, but 40% more than nutrition- 
ists say most people need. Things weren't 


so bad. o 


“Immoral”? New England 


Never before had staid New Eng- 
landers heard themselves scolded. so 
soundly. 

In spade-calling language, the Most 
Rev. Richard J. Cushing, archbishop of 
Boston, named names. Said he: Too many 
leading families—the Adamses, the Eliots, 
the Bradfords, the Coolidges “and that 
long distinguished line of Cushings to 
which I do not belong”—are failing to 
produce enough children. 

Lashing out at birth control and 
legalized contraception as immoral and a 
step toward the decline of the nation, 
Archbishop Cushing asked: “What is to 
become of our country if the most privi- 
leged people in it fail or refuse to repro- 
duce themselves?” 





International 


Archbishop Cushing 
chided the privileged. (SEE: “Immoral” ) 


Admonisher. 
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G.1. Gravy 


Spring bore down fast on little Al- 
bion, Ind. As the snow melted off the 
roof of Chuck Mendenhall’s filling sta- 
tion, he began sorting trout flies and 
shellacking fly-rods. Soon he would be 
casting in the Little Elkhart and Bloody 
Run—and it wouldn’t cost him a penny! 

Thanks to a grateful Indiana legisla- 
ture, Mendenhall and 331,901 other fish- 
ing Hoosiers don’t have to put up $1.50 
each for fishing-hunting-trapping _ per- 
mits. Reason: They’re veterans. Next 
November, if state voters approve, they'll 
get still another reward for wartime 
sweat—a fat World War II bonus. 

Few Frivolities. In Ohio last week, 
thousands of ex-servicemen lined up at 
armories and Legion posts to file for bo- 
nuses up to $400. The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer polled 100 of them, found 23 
would use their checks to pay bills, 56 to 
bank or apply toward homes, 11 to get 
married. Only 10 would buy new cars or 
“frivolous things.” 

Vets Preferred. Across the na- 
tion, other vets happily lapped up what 
state legislatures dished out. In eight 
states beside Ohio, they could collect bo- 
nuses ranging from New Hampshire’s 
$100 to Michigan’s $500. California 
hands World War II veterans $1,000 cash 
to bolster G.I. Bill of Rights education 
grants. Florida lets them homestead 40- 
acre tracts of swampland. In Minnesota, 
they get peddlers’ licenses free. Nearly 
every state gives them civil service job 
preference. Five bonus plans go before 
voters in November: 

e © Jowa—$12.50 for each month of 
overseas service, $10 for domestic, to a 
maximum of $500. 

e @e Minnesota—Amount not yet 
fixed. 

ee North Dakota—$27 million 
bond issue to be split among World War 
Il vets. 

e e South Dakota—50¢ per day of 
domestic service, 75¢ foreign. 
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Payoff. Bonus lines will form in six more states if voters approve. (SEE: Gravy) 


e ¢ Wisconsin—amount to be fixed 
if voters okay a 3% sales tax. 

The gravy continued to pour despite 
occasional gripes. Some New York vet- 
erans who had later moved from the state 
found themselves neatly done out of their 
share—they couldn’t get a bonus from 
their new home-states because they 
hadn’t lived there before the war; they 
couldn’t get one from New York because 
its law requires current residence. In 
Connecticut housewives grumbled about 
the 3% sales tax made necessary by the 
state’s up-to-$300 bonus. And Indiana 
officials worried about finding dollars to 
match Federal wildlife grants without 
the income frém vet fishing licenses. 


Rum Row 


Uncle Sam’s liquor trade-mark— 
“Government House Rum”—headed for 
the courts this week. 

Placed on all Government-made Vir- 
gin Island rum (the Islands’ main prod- 
uct) the label is claimed by W. A. Tay- 
lor & Co., New York, longtime distribu- 
tors for the Government who dropped the 
account in 1945, 

Whose Label? Officials of the In- 
terior Department, whose Territories Di- 
vision handles rum production, argued 
that the label, picturing the Virgin 
Islands’ governor’s palace, was designed 
by the late President Roosevelt and for- 
mer Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes, 
and should be Government property. 

Upholding the Taylor Co., Patent 
Office examiners ruled that it won owner- 
ship of the label by spending more than 
$200,000 to popularize the brand. 

Determined to keep the label and 
the good will which goes with it, Secre- 
tary J. A. Krug ordered his lawyers to 
take “whatever avenue of appeal re- 
mains.” 


Nonessential Byrd 


The Republican Congress’ only Dem- 
ocratic committee chairman—Virginia’s 


apple-cheeked Sen. Harry F.. Byrd—is 

ready to give up his unique position. 
Byrd got the Democratic Congress in 

1941 to set up his Joint Committee on Re- 


. duction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 


tures. His committee, he estimates, saved 
U. S. taxpayers $6.2 billion. 

Chop. As the Republicans’ favorite 
Democrat, Byrd was permitted to keep 
his chairmanship in the 80th Congress. 
But last spring the G.O.P. voted the com- 
mittee only $7,500 to operate. Hatchet- 
wielding Byrd recognized a hatchet when 
he saw one, prepared to call it a day. 

With Sens. Hugh Butler (R.-Neb.) 
and Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.), he has 
suggested that Congress abolish his com- 
mittee, create a 12-man joint committee 
to investigate Federal spending and pre- 
pare the annual congressional budget. 

Though both House and Senate al- 
ready have committees to check Federal 
expenditures, Byrd knew the Government 
payroll is still big enough to keep at least 
three committees busy. 


Operation Bunion 


Just as it had done with the jet plane 
and guided missile, the Army last week 
lifted secrecy from a revolutionary new 
ground weapon—new shoes for G.Ls. 

Mark I, Mod. 1. Alarmed because 
66,997 men came out of World War II 
with aching feet, the Army finally modi- 
fied its famed Munson last, basic G.I. 
shoe design since 1912. New clodhop- 
pers will have flatter soles, give more 
room to little toes. Army shoe-publicist 
William Hendricks said the change was 
necessary because “the fourth and fifth 
metatarsals need more room to cope with 
new developments” (i.e. heavier socks). 

Ahead is a still more revolutionary 
Army shoe, still in the hush-hush foot- 
print stage. Already 100,000 G.Ls at 
Fort Knox, Ky., have lent their dog 
measurements to develop this composite 
shoe. By 1970, G.Ls hoped, the Army 
might even develop supply sergeants able 
to fit the right shoe to the right foot. 





nternational 
Farewell to aching dogs. The Army 
gets new shoes. (SEE: Operation Bunion) 
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Washington 
Talk 


Bird Battle 


Washington’s stately memorials and 
statues, bird’s-eye targets for many a 
passing starling, are getting their annual 
spring cleaning. 

With scrub brushes at port arms, 
Capital cleaning crews advanced on the 
bronze and marble likenesses of such dig- 
nified statesmen as Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson and the corps of generals who 
ride their stone or metal horses perpetu- 
ally through the Capital’s many parks. 

The yearly war against the birds (the 
birds always win) is conducted by the In- 
terior Department’s National Capital 
Parks division, whose crews this week be- 
gan work on approximately 75 figures, 
fountains and artistic monuments. The 
job takes about two weeks, occupies a 
dozen men working full-time. 

No other city of comparable size, 
said Department officials proudly, has so 
many statues as Washington. At the same 
time, they indicated wearily, few other 
cities have so many starlings either. 





Friends, Romans.. . 


\merica’s most independent and un- 
discouraged Presidential candidate: is 
back in the running this year—more de- 
termined than Dewey, more talkative than 
Taft, woolier than Wallace. 

Carl C. Countryman, 74, who tried 
manfully but without success to wrest the 
Republican nomination from Wendell 
Willkie in 1940 and Gov. Dewey in 1944, 
is at it again. With his slogan—‘Coun- 
tryman for his countrymen, his country- 


Providence Bulletin 
Perennial. Countryman’s campaign hits 


high gear. (SEE: Friends) 
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men for Countryman’ —he hopes to sweep 
the GOP convention in Philadelphia. If 
he doesn’t he says, he’ll support Sen. John 
W. Bricker (R.-Ohio). If he does, he'll 
be glad to have Bricker for his running- 
mate. 

Sizing Them Up. Other contenders 
Countryman dismisses in short order. Any 
Republican, he says, can beat President 
Truman. Wallace is “a first-class screw- 
ball and all his policies are screwball 
policies.” Dewey has “simply a single 
track mind. He is for the aggrandizement 
of Thomas E. Dewey.” Taft has “the 
best grasp of public affairs of any man in 
Washington, but ... he has no color and 
no popular appeal.” Stassen or Vanden- 
berg might be “acceptable,” but definite- 
ly not Eisenhower, who “isn’t even a good 
military man.” 

Early Start. Countryman got into 
politics at the age of 11, his inagination 
fired by James G. Blaine. He cast his first 
vote for McKinley, opposed Teddy Roose- 
velt, lost the GOP nomination for Con- 
gress from the 16th Illinois District in 
1912, and lost out on the nomination for 
governor of New York in 1928. 

Like Stassen, Countryman hopes to 
pay his campaign expenses by lecturing. 
But where Stassen lectures on major po- 
litical issues, Countryman is sticking close 
to the common man. His main lecture: 
“The Modern Hercules—How to Be 


One.” 


Crime Wave 


Mindful of tourists who spend an an- 
nual $6 million in the Capital, Washing- 
ton is in the middle of a campaign to 
make visitors feel more at home. 

Homiest news of the week: three 
murders, an attempted robbery, and a 
series of savage beatings, all in a 72-hour 
period. After two wee-hour taxi holdup- 





National Park Service 


Spring cleaning. Jackson and others get their annual rub-down. (SEE: Battle \ 


murders many drivers elected to 
home after midnight. 

Oversight. Solemnly, the District of 
Columbia’s three Commissioners (who 
are appointed by the President and don’t 
have to satisfy non-existent voters) ap- 
proved Washington Board of Trade plans 
for the courtesy contest. Overlooked in 
the careful instructions for reporting 
friendly deeds to the contestant’s “favor- 
ite newspaper, disk jockey or radio sta- 
tion” was the one obvious fact: that out- 
of-towners might take a little more kindly 
to Capital hospitality if they could be sure 
District law enforcement agencies would 
keep them from being robbed, slugged 
or slain. 

Washington hackers (somewhat re- 
lieved by news that the police had cap- 
tured two brothers who confessed to the 
taxicab murders) hoped the courtesy 
campaign might at least persuade stickup 
artists to: murmur a polite “T beg your 
pardon” before swinging their blackjacks. 


stay 


Feet of Clay 


Nobody is a hero to his own valet, 
and the aura of world statesmanship 
around the boss cuts no ice with Congres- 
sional secretaries. 

Leaving his office one recent Friday 
afternoon after a trying week, Sen. 
Arthur Vandenberg told his staff: 

“T’'m getting out of here. I won’t be 
back till Tuesday. You can have all this 
for your very own until then.” 

“You mean,” asked a junior stenog- 
rapher, “you won’t come in at all?” 

“That’s what I mean,” said the dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

“That’s just dandy,” murmured the 
j.s. “If we’re sure you won’t be messing 
around in here we can really get some 
work done.” 
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Talk Speedup 


State Secretary George Marshall 
thought a moment, then scribbled a hasty 
memo. “Send this to London,” he told a 
waiting aide. In less than 15 minutes it 
was in the hands of the U.S. Ambassador 
to Great Britain, 3,665 miles away. 

Three years ago, such a cable would 
have taken three hours or more to clear 
the State Department. Messengers would 
have crisscrossed hallways 14 times to 
get it coded, recorded, transmitted, 

But that was before Lt. Col. Walter 
Scott, SHAEF communications wizard, 
became State’s chief of Communications 
and Records. Since October 1945, this 32- 
year-old “boy wonder” has cut average 
clearance time of diplomatic cables from 
91 hours to one hour and 54 minutes. 

Tube Service. Today, when Mar- 
shall writes a cable, his secretary merely 
shoves it into a pneumatic tube near her 
desk, which whisks it to the message cen- 
ter. By a few quick flips of a master 
switchboard, a round-robin message can 
reach 300-odd diplomatic outposts in less 
than 25 minutes. 

Visual Talk. If Marshall wishes, he 
can even “talk” to an-ambassador without 
running up titanic phone bills. He mere- 
ly sits in his conference room, watches 
screens which flash two-way telegraph 
conversations by cable or radio. 

Scott, later promoted to head all De- 
partment administration, used war-tested 
methods to put new vim in State’s ailing 
cables. First, he hired key personnel 
from the services—Admiral King’s com- 
munication officer Howard Chaille, salty 
ex-Chief Telegrapher Earl Newton, Sig- 
nal Corps officers and their old sergeants. 
Out of the services, too, they whisked 
war-developed super-gadgets. Then, bor- 
rowing from the Navy’s baok, they intro- 
duced a major reform on night cable 
watches—“hot java” to all hands. 





Acme 
Diplo-gadgets. In by ticker tape, off 
to Marshall by tube. (SEE: Speedup) 
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by Wheeler McMillen 


Government Begins at Home 


The eyes of nearly every Ameri- 
can will follow the Presidential con- 
test closely this year. Indeed, eyes 
from all over the world will watch. 
The American Presidency has become 
the greatest political office on earth. 

Self-government, the essential in- 
gredient of American freedom, begins 
close at home, however. The elections 
in ward and county, village and town- 
ship, while they attract less attention. 
are equally vital parts in the processes 


of freedom. 


x ¥ * 


No doubt the county elections of 
1948 will be training grounds for a 
few men who will stand in the Presi- 
dential spotlight 20 years hence. Harry 
S. Truman was once a county judge. 
Robert A. Taft, like the two Presi- 
dents Roosevelt, and like Coolidge and 
Harding, was once a state legislator. 
George Washington gained his early 
experience in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses and Lincoln found his in 
the Illinois legislature’s lower house. 

The thousands of local offices to 
be filled at.this year’s elections, how- 
ever, are quite important enough with- 
in themselves. Unless the towns and 
counties are well governed, it can 
hardly be expected that the states will 
do better: and should many of the 
states be found unable to govern them- 
selves well, one might begin to fear 
for the national future. 


No government is perfect, and 
free self-government in the American 
plan has never been free from flaws. 
No government can rise above the peo- 
ple who choose it nor be better than 
men to whom authority is entrusted. 

Many of the evils that have risen 
in this country’s public affairs trace 
directly to lack of participation -by 
citizens who should take the trouble 
to be “in politics.” Where the un- 
selfish and capable citizens avoid their 
responsibilities, the machine politician 
finds-his opening. 


The decisive dates for most lo- 
cal elections come not in November 
but within the next few weeks. These 
are the dates of the primary elections. 
The political machinist and the selfish 
political forces keep this fact well in 
mind. If they can choose the candi- 
dates at the primaries, the masses of 
voters who wait until November may 
find on their local ballots only a 
choice between evils. 

It has become all too much the 
habit all over this country to depre- 


Harris & Ewing 


Wheeler McMillen. On local issues. 


ciate the citizen who serves his neigh- 
bors in local public offices. In conse- 
quence, some pretty poor specimens 
get the offices because the first-class 
citizen will no longer compete. 

Politics is still simple enough in 
most localittes that even three or four 
determined citizens can put a good 
man into office. The so-called local 
“machines” may welcome such a can- 
didate. If they do not, they very often 
do not actually possess enough power 
to prevent the nomination of a really 
worthy candidate. 

Usually, however,. those who do 
not practice politics the year around 
wait much too long before going to 
work. The regulars long before now 
have their slates well in mind. 


The whole great cause of good 
government could be strengthened if 
in every community the ablest citizens 
would take the trouble to see that men 
and women of their own kind were 
persuaded to accept the local offices, 
and were vigorously supported for 
nomination and election. 

Whoever looks over the list of of- 
ficeholders in his own locality, and 
asks himself if each public trust is in 
the most capable available hands, will 
be fortunate if he can say that it is so. 
If one is concerned at all about the 
preservation of American institutions, 
he need not wonder helplessly what he 
as one individual can do. He can start 
right at home. The earlier, in advance 
of the primary elections, the start is 
made the more the effort will likely 
accomplish. 
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Education 


Elizabeth Coleman 


Pearl Buck. She gave 8,000 schoolmen 


a jolt. (SEE: More than Money) 


More Than Money 


Most conventions of educators are, 
traditionally, such dull affairs that their 
promoters have to import outside talent 
to liven things up. 

The Atlantic City conclave of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
tration was no exception. But this time 
the outside talent in the person of Pearl 
Buck, Nobel prize-winning author, gave 
the 8,000 delegates a jolt. 

The stage setting was _ perfect. 
Bogged down for days with seemingly 
endless demands on the public for vast 
sums of additional money—ranging from 
$300 million to $8 billion—the educators 
heard from Miss Buck that the costs are 
already too high “for what our children 
are getting.” 

“The resentment of the people,” she 
said, “is likely to mount against educa- 
tion still further when they see they must 
pay for something of which they think 
little enough already.” 

Drama. Miss Buck went on to call 
a spade a spade: 

“The horrible truth which faces 
Americans today is that we have educat- 
ed two generations of men—yes, mainly 
men—on skills and techniques and know- 
how, and we have not educated their 
minds and hearts. 

“What is the result? Childish, un- 
developed, spiritually illiterate, these 
men who were boys in our classrooms are 
grown to have the strength of men with- 
out the wisdom and the mercy and the 
goodness which men must have if they 
are to be happy in themselves and 
blessed by others. ... Our people do not 
see that they have any responsibility to 
others, much less to humanity. . . . 

“We have taught our young people 
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means, but we have given them no ends. 
Our education has been in the ‘how,’ but 
not in the ‘for what’.” 

Reaction. Not all Miss Buck’s lis- 
teners dismissed her indictment with a 
casual “Oh, she’s a novelist!” Many a 
schoolman admitted later, walking up the 
boaydwalk in the teeth of an ocean-lashed 
wind, that novelist Buck had hit at one of 
the basic evils of modern education, 
something no amount of money could 
remedy—the development of everything 
but character. 

Almost while Miss Buck was speak- 
ing there came, over the wires, reports of 
San Diego state college clubs which de- 
mand that applicants acquire at least 
three traffic tickets, steal a complete set 
of balls from a pool room, raise money 
for phony purposes. Girls’ clubs (sorori- 
ties and fraternities are banned in Cali- 
fornia) required junior high school stu- 
dents to fight with other girls in the pub- 
lic streets “over a man.” Several such 
brawls were staged in the streets until 
police broke up the fights. 

In another high school club, each 
girl applicant had to steal $5 worth of 
merchandise from the local stores. 

Study in Dancing. In Baton 
Rouge, La., nearly every page of one is- 
sue of the college magazine, Pellmell, 
was devoted to the near-naked antics of 
a strip-teaser in a dive of the French 
quarter. When University of Louisiana 
authorities threw out the publication, the 
students chorused: “What for?” 

In Los Angeles, University of Cali- 
fornia officials investigated the brutal 
beating to death of a 6-month-old cocker 
spaniel in a fraternity initiation ritual. 
Pledges were instructed to “bring in a 
freshly killed dog.” 

But in Washington, Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator Oscar R. Ewing, super- 
boss of the U.S. Office of Education, was 
complacent. Said he: “The plain fact is 
that when public school education in 


“I can hear!” Deaf pupil finds the right volume level. 


states or school districts is bad, the basic 
fault is almost always lack of money.” 


Minneapolis Motto 


“Pay our teachers more. 
want us to be morons?” 

Grade school youngsters, carrying 
posters with these words, joined picket 
lines in Minneapolis where a teachers’ 
strike closed 92 schools for the third 
straight week. Picketing teachers echoed 
the familiar equation of money and mo- 
rons. Their signs read: “On strike for a 
good education.” 


Do you 


They Learn to Hear 


With more than 1.5 million U.S. 
children with hearing below par and 
20,000 acute cases, Dr. Clarence O’Con- 
nor, superintendent of New York’s famed 
Lexington School for the Deaf, last week 
appealed for more teacher trainees. 

“The demand,” he said, “so far ex- 
ceeds the supply that we cannot begin to 
meet it. Particularly we need to teach 
the acute cases among the little tots by 
the oral method.” 

At Lexington, which graduates about 
30 teachers each year, specialized train- 
ing is given free to the largest nursery 
school for the deaf in the country. 

Deaf children suffer from over-cod- 
dling by anxious parents. They have a 
tendency to relapse into self-pity. But at 
Lexington they are allowed to play un- 
attended. Placed on their own, they soon 
develop a normal attitude and a natural 
alertness. 

The youngsters have varying degrees 
of deafness. Under skilled instruction, 
with classes kept down to 8 or 10 to a 
teacher, the children rapidly build up a 
large vocabulary. Said O'Connor: 


“Classes have to be small; the most care- 
ful individual instruction is necessary. 
Half-trained teachers are useless.” 





Lisa Larsen, Graphic House 


(SEE: They Learn) 
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RRL gerne 


I. every quarter of the Earth men 
craved peace, hoped for it, feared for it. 
They talked about it, in the United Na- 
tions and on street corners. And nearly 
all agreed: “If only we have time, a little 
more time, maybe we can find how to 
make peace permanent.” 

Where was their time to come from, 
the time that was running out so fast? 
What was holding back the world’s in- 
sanely itchy, suicidal trigger fingers? For 
the planet was psychologically ripe for 
aggression, for fear-crazed counter-offen- 
sives, 

Quite probably one of the main 
brakes on hostilities was the Earth’s most 
efficient air force—the USAF. As long as 
it lasts, USAF’s superiority over any 
possible opponent will keep aggression 
plans pinned in the future. But how long 


this edge lasts will be influenced this . 


July, if the USAF acquires a new chief 
—its second. 
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By Karu Hess III 


Gen. Carl Spaatz, Chief of Staff of 
the U.S. Air Force, has let it be known 
that he intends to retire, probably in the 
forepart of this year. A successor will 
have to be chosen by the President and 
the Secretaries of Defense and Air. There 
is no dearth of impressive material 
among top eligibles. Each has his own 
distinctive set of qualifications and atti- 
tudes. 

Hence the question of who takes 
over Spaatz’s enormously vital job may 
be the No. 1 worry of many a foreign air 
chief—especially if he can foresee the 
possibility of having to trade death-blows 
with the men and planes of that future 
USAF. Likely future allies of the U.S. 
also are concerned, but quiet. The Rus- 
sians, however, already have tipped their 
hand on the USAF general they would 
least like to see succeed. In fact, the 
Kremlin already has gone to war with 
him—on the radio, with comments that 








add up to: “He is as ruthless as all the 
commanders of the Nazi Luftwaffe com- 
bined.” 

Target of these Red poison bouquets 
is a short, gruff, four-star general under 
whose bristle-thatched skull cooks one of 
the best blitzkrieg brains ever proven in 
modern warfare. He is George Churchill 
Kenney, boss of USAF’s world-roaming 
Strategic Air Command. 

The Russians are wrong in rating 
him more ruthless than Goering’s experts 
—but they have part of a point. Gen. 
Kenney is uncommonly considerate as a 
human being. But as a dealer in aerial 
mayhem he could give the Luftwaffe 
cards and spades—when it comes to re- 
sults, 

One undoubted expert who has at- 
tested this is Lt. Gen. Tazoe, wartime 
Japanese Air Chief of Staff, who admit- 
ted it was Kenney’s fighter sweeps and 
his long-range bombers, with their un- 
endurable downpour of ruin, which broke 
Nippon’s will to resist. When Gen. Mac- 
Arthur and Kenney landed in Japan to 
begin the official occupation, they were 
backed only by a token force, the 11th 
Airborne Division. But the enemy’s sub- 
mission was so complete as to be unmis- 
takable. In symbolic proof of it, the gen- 
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erals’ road from the airdrome to Yoko- 
hama’s Grand Hotel was lined with Japa- 
nese soldiers, 100 yards apart—all with 
their backs turned, slave-wise. MacArthur 
bade his officers leave even their side- 
arms behind. Yet there were 30 fresh 
Japanese land divisions, unscratched by 
battle, in the country around them. How- 
ever, in the air, Nippon had been crushed 
and left with less than a day’s supply of 
gasoline by Kenney’s men. 

With that victory and its firm forg- 
ing of his fame as an airman, came new 
challenge—the challenge of peace. 

During 1946, as senior U.S. military 
representative to the United Nations, 
Kenney learned firsthand about this new, 
knotty problem and the word-firing cold 
war of the conference table and soapbox. 
For a military man there could have been 
no better point from which to see just 
how uneasy the victory of generals can 
be. 

When the Strategic Air Command 
was officially established later in 1946, 
and Kenney chosen its commander, he 
brought more than bomb-sense to the job. 
He had taken on something of the stature 
of a global statesman. Peace had become 
his target for today—and every day. 

Those were some of the Kenney 
qualifications up for review this week as 
serious-eyed men began considering the 
vital upcoming air chief vacancy. 

Just on the basis of skill and in- 
tellect, they were qualifications that ap- 
peared to cinch the job. But high brass 
is not polished that way alone. And Ken- 
ney is as weak in Army politics as he is 
strong on other counts. By sticking, al- 
most literally, to his guns, 58-year-old 
George Kenney has become one of the 
most controversial military figures. 

The controversy has not been con- 
fined to the Army, where the feeling is 
about 50-50 as to whether Kenney is a 
genius or a lucky madman. In the Navy 








Sting. Small fighters, like P-80 jet, re- 


main a necessity for giant. bombers. 


sentiment is more sharply focused. Prob- 
ably 99 out of 100 top-ranking Naval offi- 
cers would rate Kenney alongside the 
tropical hurricane as a source of irrita- 
tion. : 

Reasons for this are half-hidden. 
One might be that he isn’t a West 
Pointer, isn’t even a college graduate. 

Kenney, who during the war invented 
half-a-dozen devices that changed the 
course of air warfare, did attend the 
famed Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology but skipped out just before di- 
ploma time. He was itchy-anxious to try 
his engineering skills on the building of 
a Canadian railroad. 

A few fellow airmen  sour-grape 
away from anything that might smack of 


Kenney support because his pre-war ar- 
guments about attack and bombing tech- 
niques, for which they often hushed him, 
turned out correct. But most flyers idolize 
him. 

Kenney refuses to enter inter-service 
rivalry or dispute, but there are many wit- 
nesses to the deeply rankling Navy feel- 
ing about the high-priest of land-based 
air power. Some say that MacArthur’s 
appointment of Kenney to command al] 
land-based aircraft in his theater, naval 
or military, gave him a permanent seat 
on the sea-going black list. 

Many naval officers have accused 
Kenney of not protecting naval craft in 
the Pacific. Not once has Kenney entered 
this fifth-quarter shouting contest to de- 
fend himself. Perhaps he feels that the 
brilliant victories won under his air um- 
brella speak, silently, for him. 

Most obvious, of course, is the fact 
that Kenney has quietly firm views on the 
present-day limitations of carrier avi- 
ation. Whereas naval strategists envision 
giant carriers sneaking up to enemy 
shores to launch the first blows of a fu- 
ture war, Kenney is believed to feel that 
slow-moving ocean vessels are easily 
spotted targets that lose the surprise abil- 
ity of lightning-like, hammer-hard, mass 
attacks by land-based bombers. 

On top of all this there is an obvious 
streak of vigorous tradition-tweaking in 
George Kenney’s make-up. Despite the 
iron gray that’s beginning to streak his 
crew-cut hair, his ideas and actions are 
impishly young in spirit. 

At the United Nations, for instance, 
when foreign military officers had put on 
their fanciest formal front for a group 
photo, Kenney appeared smack in the 
picture’s center—minus hat, grinning 
like a Cheshire cat and with his hands 
shoved comfortably into his pockets. 

On the more serious side, a bomber 

(Continued on page 22) 


SAC’s World Network 


Strategic Air Command bombers operate 
in seven overseas areas. Red zones show 
2,500-mile range from each such area. 





Classroom for Kenney’s kids. Along this network of bases and refueling centers SAC’s training could turn into the real thing 
at a moment’s notice. Map seems distorted because it duplicates on a flat surface the air-route distances of a globe. 
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Life cycle. Solid replacement plan would call for 6-year appropriation. At all times a third of Air Force would be ultra-new, a 
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Kenney (Continued) 


technique he’s now working on, although 
still super-secret, has all the earmarks of 
breaking old theories into smithereens 
and is obviously the product of a mind 
that seems to get more flexible as it goes 
along—Kenney’s mind. 

Just how Kenney got that way starts 
with his birth on Aug. 6, 1889. Off sched- 
ule, he arrived in the middle of his par- 
ents’ vacation to Nova Scotia. George has 
been surprising people ever since. 

Because he was “a sickly sort of 
kid,” he remained with his grandparents 
in Nova Scotia until he was 11 and re- 
joined his folks at Brookline, Mass. 
Three years after he got home he was 
excited to read that a thing called an air- 
plane had flown at Kitty Hawk and 
picked up numerous bruises trying to 
imitate the feat. 

By World War I, Kenney had fin- 
ished his railroad building and was firmly 
established as a contracting engineer in 
Boston. His partner of those days still 
writes: “When are you going to quit that 
Army stuff and come back to work?” 

In 1917 Kenney enlisted in the Air 
Corps. His instructor, for the hour and 
40 minutes that were his total pre-solo 
training, was Bert Acosta, famed trans- 
Atlantic pilot. Characteristically Kenney 
faced and solved an emergency: a forced 
first landing when he ran out of gas high 
over Mineola, N.Y. 

Overseas, as a lieutenant, he shot 
down two enemy planes and a German 
shot down Kenney. On that occasion Ken- 
ney crawled out of his wrecked plane and 
hoofed back to base just a few minutes 
too late to stop the fourth auction of his 
personal belongings by somber buddies 
who were convinced that this time George 
had really swapped his silver wings for a 
set of the angel variety. 

The plane he flew in those days was 
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a sporty French job that mounted three 
machine guns, shied away from rifle fire 
and would do 110 mph, if really pushed. 
By the time Kenney’s son, now an Air 
Force lieutenant, was old enough to get 
into World War II’s uniform, Kenney was 
working with planes that, under his di- 
rection and partly because of his own 
engineering, were smashing at Jap ves- 
sels, deck-level, raking them with a dozen 
heavy guns and at speeds near 500 mph. 

Between wars Kenney (1) served in 
practically every Air Corps capacity from 
border patrol pilot to holder of, at the 
same time, four desk jobs that often in- 
volved the writing of letters to himself, 
(2) learned that “captain is the best spot 
in the Army .. . afid I very nearly be- 
came the oldest living example, too,” and 
(3) began working out the air strategy 
philosophies that made him seem like a 
good man to help haul the chestnuts out 
of the fire shortly after Pearl Harbor. 


Victory—not by the book 


When the unknown little general 
with the husky voice arrived in Australia, 
U.S. airpower was clearly non-existent. 

Kenney, however, calmly told his 
pilots that, although Jap planes outnum- 
bered them hundreds-to-one, “we have 
the advantage because we’re going to fly 
longer, harder and better than anyone 
has ever flown before.” The pilots 
thought he was crazy, but they liked him. 

Within a year, by throwing away the 
rule books and substituting his own 
brand of air war, Kenney and the wor- 
shipful pilots he called “my kids,” had 
saved Australia and broken the back of 
Jap air power in the Southwest Pacific. 

In the doing, Kenney had chalked up 
records. His air lift of Australian soldiers 
to the rear of the Jap forces menacing 
Port Moresby, New Guinea, was virtually 
our first important Pacific victory. Dur- 


ing the island advances, Kenney’s planes 
operated one of the first complete air 
cargo services, to supply two divisions 
with men, medicine, guns, food and every- 
thing else they needed. 

He’d done it with a flashing combi- 
nation of painstaking planning and spur- 
of-the-moment daring. 

His first principle had been the often 
scoffed-at one of low-level attack. For 
many postwar years he had tangled with 
the so-called “bomber radicals” who 
preached high, daylight bombing and at 
one point were almost in favor of scrap- 
ping the fighter and fighter-bomber. 

Kenney, however, argued that there 
is no pat formula to win battles. In at- 
tack bomber noses he crammed more 
guns than anyone believed possible and 
Jap naval vessels became almost defense- 
less targets for deck-high assault. 

When Jap forces felt secure because 
of distance, Kenney put extra fuel tanks 
on his fighters and flew them where only 
bombers had gone before. 

Mobility is a motto with Kenney. 
Once he moved his entire headquarters 
(1,100 men, 400 WACs and 3 dozen 
chickens) 2,000 miles between midnight 
and dinner so that a new assault could 
begin without delay. 

Many a military observer who 
watched all this knew he was seeing air 
history unfold. Kenney and his men had 
won their fight against odds, without any 
of the ready-made conveniences of the 
European war; America’s blitzkrieg was 
as fierce and terrible as anything the 
Germans had dreamed of. 


The bantam’s “‘Kids”’ today 


For the public this was obscured. 
The starry figures of MacArthur, Halsey, 
Nimitz and the Marines kept the head- 
lines—Kenney kept the offensive. 

Now, as the man responsible for run- 
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Bomber garrison. Standing are the 11 young men needed to fly one of Kenney’s big B-29’s. The five in front follow in a trans- 
port to handle ground affairs for the plane. These crews are now the best trained airmen in the world—and they know it! 


ning America’s first-line air assault force, 
none of his brilliance has dimmed. Every 
one of his more than 600 heavy-bombers 
and comet-fast fighters, and their crews, 
is on four-hour notice for battle action. 
Each day they undertake training prob- 
lems in the “this could be it” spirit of 
their commander. So rigid is the training 
program that “practice” could imme- 
diately turn into a full-scale assault on a 
real enemy. 

On the ground—and to civilians this 
always seems the most heartening—Ken- 
ney’s kids are boning up on current 
events, the history background against 
which they may have to fight. 

On top of that each man of an SAC 
air crew must know all the other jobs on 
the plane. Each must show ability to pass 
officer-training courses or Kenney will re- 
ject him from SAC’s elite ranks. And the 
reason probably is that Kenney, knowing 
that through the air is the path to both 
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Gen. Joseph T. McNarney 


Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 


peace and victory, has determined that 
whoever guards that path, private or gen- 
eral, must be the best. 

Thus with the air chief of staff job 
soon to be vacant, the bantam-like gen- 
eral from Brookline has become a point 
of particular interest—and controversy. 

Other names too are mentioned al- 
most daily: Gen. Joseph Taggart Mc- 
Narney, senior USAF four-star who has 
a reputation as “good organizer and 
mixer.” Though his actual air war back- 
ground is pierced through and through 
with desk-ground experience, most ob- 
servers are willing to bet McNarney will 
get the job. 

Others: Handsome Gen. Hoyt San- 
ford Vandenberg, nephew of famed Sen. 
Arthur Vandenberg. Gen. Vandenberg 
was a prime mover in smoothing out in- 
tricate air-ground tactical techniques, but 
lacks strategy background. Also, like 
young (37), talented Lt. Gen. Lauris 





Lt. Gen. Lauris Norstad 
Wings, stars & hope. For the Flying Generals, regardless of who runs things, there is but one target worth hitting—peace. 
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Norstad, Vandenberg could well afford a 
longer “apprenticeship.” 

Another brilliant flying general is 
nail-tough Lt. Gen. Curtis Emerson Le- 
May, the chunky, cigar-smoking airman 
who led the final B-29 smashes against 
Japan. 

No matter who becomes USAF’s 
boss in the next few months, basic, fast- 
developing airpower policies will be car- 
ried out. 

But many a rank-and-file airman, 
hearing the world’s nervous murmuring, 
wonders if the choice of chief might not 
mean the difference between a_ polite, 
steady Goliath or darting, deadly David. 

Six miles outside Washington, at his 
simple, slim-staffed Andrews Field head- 
quarters, Gen. George Churchill Kenney 
was too busy to get into the argument or 
rivalry—he was building his _air-David, 
and teaching his “kids” about peace and 
how to hold it. 
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Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay 
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The World 


Paris in the Spring 
16 Marshall Plan nations hold par- 


ley with need for action urgent 
as Communists close in on Italy 


Sleek limousines scurried through 
Paris’ Place de la Concorde, where the 
guillotine sheared off the heads of Queen 
Marie (let them eat cake) Antoinette and 
King Louis XVI. Behind screaming 
sirens, the big cars crossed the Seine, 
turned down the Quai d’Orsay on the 
left bank of the river. 

At the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
the limousines discharged their passen- 
gers—delegates to the second full dress 
meeting of the 16 Marshall Plan nations. 
With crisis building on crisis, these rep- 
resentatives of 257 million people needed 
to act, and act fast, to keep all of Europe 
from being overrun by the Soviet jugger- 
naut. 

Drive in Italy. The Russian Bear, 
having gobbled Czechoslovakia, all but 
had Italy in its clutches. Italy’s zero hour 
comes up in the Apr. 18 elections. Some 
already were conceding that Communist 
Palmiro Togliatti’s People’s Bloc would 
poll 30% to 40% of the vote in a 23- 


MARSHALL PLAN 


party race. That could let the Commu- 
nists organize a new government, with 
Marshall Plan supporters like Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi on the outside. 

Pope Pius XII last week placed the 
influence of the Catholic church behind 
the forces battling Communists. “Il 
Papa” urged priests to remind Catholics 
(more than 90% of the population) that 
a vote for communism was, in effect, a 
vote against God. 

But in the hungry nation, Togliatti 
holds the payoff cards. He can buy votes 
with money, jobs, threats, food, and land 
to the peasants. Italy’s poor government 
and the Vatican can only rely on appeals 
to reason. 

The Meeting. In the ornate clock 
room of the Paris Foreign Ministry, Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin pre- 
sided at the Marshall Plan meeting. He 
wasted no time with preliminaries. “We 
are really making history,” he said. Brit- 
ain, for one, he vowed, “shall not turn 
back.” 

Bevin held that western Germany 
“should be fully associated with the work 
of our organization.” Said he: “We must 
co-operate together or perish individu- 
ally.” Meantime, Portugal was preparing 
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to propose Spain (pop. 27 million) for 
membership in the Marshall Plan family. 

Bevin said: “We have had many han- 
dicaps and difficulties to surmount. But 
I feel more hopeful now than at any time 
during or since the war.” 

Contributing to Bevin’s optimism 
was the formation in Brussels last week 
of a five-nation economic, political and 
military alliance. Bevin hopes it will be- 
come: the foundation of his plan for a 
western European union. 

The 50-year Brussels compact tied 
together, all for one and one for all, Brit- 
ain, France, and the Benelux customs 
union countries: Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxemburg. 

That was a starter—and a step in 
the right direction. France and Italy, hav- 
ing agreed to form a customs union, were 
to sign the papers Saturday at Turin. The 
customs union idea also interested Greece 
and Turkey. And Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden were planning to form a Scandi- 
navian Benelux. 


Peace for Masaryk 


In his suite on the third floor of 
sprawling Czernin Palace*, home of the 
Foreign Ministry, Jan Masaryk . dined 
alone on chicken, roasted potatoes and 
beer. Then as the cold dampness of the 
night settled over the huge palace, he sat 
down to write letters for dispatch the 
next day to the Czechoslovak embassy in 
London. 

At 8:30 his steward and his valet 
came in to clear away the dishes. Masa- 
ryk asked for two bottles of mineral 
water. When the steward brought them, 
the kindly man who still held the title of 
Foreign Minister in Communist Premier 
Klement Gottwald’s cabinet said cheer- 
ily: “Now, boys, disappear and don’t let 
me see you until 8:30 in the morning.” 

Death in the Morning. Those, so 
far as the new Communist Prague gov- 
ernment will acknowledge, were the last 
words of the son of Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk, Czechoslovakia’s George Wash- 
ington. 

At 6:30 the next morning a sentry 
found the crumpled body of the 61-year- 
old Masaryk on the cold palace flagging, 
50 feet beneath a bathroom window. 

Hours later, after Moscow had been 
given a chance to outline the play, the 
government announced the death of 
Masaryk, whose efforts to play ball with 
the Communists and his blindness to the 
consequences puzzled friends outside 
Czechoslovakia. The announcement went 
out of its way to stress that he “killed 
himself voluntarily.” Death, an autopsy 
said, was due to “collision with the 
ground.” The end, said the bulletin, came 
after a night of brooding over “malicious 
letters from friends in Britain and Amer- 
ica.” 

Last Day. Gottwald’s propaganda 
mill ground out the story of Masaryk’s 
last day for broadcast to a grief-stricken 
people. It started with a visit to Sezimovo 

*It was built in the 17th century by Czernin, 
an Austro-Hungarian count, who went broke try- 


ing to build a more elaborate palace than that of 
King Leopold I. 
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Usti, where President Eduard Benes has 
lived since the Red coup two weeks ago. 
As he talked to Benes, the announcement 
emphasized, Masaryk was “in a very good 
mood, and was optimistic.” 

He returned to Czernin Palace in 
good spirits, changed to a lounging robe 
and slippers, worked through the after- 
noon, received visitors in his usual genial 
manner. 

Wrong Window? But after the 
cheery good night to his servants, the 
Communists would have the world be- 
lieve, Masaryk became a morose, men- 
tally tortured creature. He brooded in the 
silence of the night and chain-smoked 
cigarette after cigarette, until finally he 
flung himself to death. 

And in destroying his life, the 
paunchy, six-foot-two Masaryk elected, 
according to the Communist story, to 
squeeze through a small bathroom win- 
dow instead of one of the larger ones in 
his bedroom. 

“Suicide. Is it possible?” exclaimed 
a friend in London. In Sydney, Austradia, 
the Czech consul general resigned and 
said what others thought: “Masaryk’s 
death isn’t suicide. It’s plain murder.” 

In the U.S. and Britain, some of the 
men who knew Masaryk best couldn’t be- 
lieve he would take his own life. His 
great father, to whom Jan was devoted, 
held that suicide was an evil “not an- 
chored in God.” The elder Masaryk’s 
feeling on the subject was so strong that 
he wrote a book about it: Suicide as a 
Phenomenon of Modern Civilization. And 
during adversity in the past Jan Masa- 
ryk, like his father, had not surrendered 
but had fought the harder. 

Tears & Sneers. Jan Masaryk’s 
body was dressed in one of his blue Bond 
Street business suits and placed in a sim- 
ple, uncovered wooden coffin. Hour after 
hour crowds climbed the steep, narrow 
street to Czernin Palace. Some carried 
small bouquets to place beside the elab- 
orate wreaths sent by Masaryk’s friends. 
Some wept openly. Others showed de- 
fiance. One middle-aged woman pointed 
at a group of men wearing Communist 
buttons in their lapels and said: “Look at 
them. They do not even have the de- 
cency to stay home. They have come to 
sneer at their victim.” 

On Saturday 500,000 gathered in the 
solemn stillness of the Pantheon of the 
national museum for the funéral services. 
Premier Gottwald, closing a campaign of 
recruiting for 600,000 new party mem- 
bers, turned his funeral oration into a 
propaganda tirade. Finally the body of 
Masaryk was borne to Lany for burial 
next to the grave of his father. There his 
Foreign Ministry successor, Communist 
Vlado Clementis, continued to pour out 
Communistic words of “grief.” 

Last spring Jan Masaryk closed a 
stirring address to the Cleveland Council 
of World Affairs with a ringing plea for 
peace. “Oh, let us have peace,” he cried, 
repeating the word “peace” in eight lan- 
guages. 

And so peace, denied to his beloved 
Czechoslovakia, came last week to Jan 
Garrigue Masaryk. 
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Protest. For Papanek (left) a champion, for Masaryk (right) tears. (SEE: U.N.) 


U.N. to the Rescue? 


The day the Communists took over 
Czechoslovakia someone asked Dr. Jan 
Papanek, the Benes government’s dele- 
gate to the U.N., how he felt. “Rotten,” 
Papanek snorted. 

Feeling even worse, Papanek called 
a press conference at Lake Success last 
week. In a trembling voice, he told news- 
men he could not believe his friend, Jan 
Masaryk, had committed suicide. 

Letter to Lie. Then he read from 
a copy of a memorandum he had sent to 
Secretary General Trygve Lie: “It is very 
¢lear that the coup by the Communist 
minority by force was effectuated success- 
fully only because of official participation 
of representatives of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and because of the 
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Clementis. He gets Masaryk’s 
(SEE: Peace for Masaryk) 


job. 


threat of the use of military force of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 
readiness on the northwestern boundaries 
of Czechoslovakia.” 

Papanek charged that the coup was 
engineered by Soviet deputy foreign min- 
ister Valerian A. Zorin, whom Masaryk 
once called “a jerk.” He demanded a Se- 
curity Council investigation of this threat 
to “peace and security.” 

Lie went into a huddle with his ad- 
visors, then ruled against sending Papa- 
nek’s note to the Security Council. He 
argued that Papanek, by his action, had 
cut himself off from his government and 
spoke, therefore, only as an individual. 

New Sponsor. Papanek shopped 
around for a champion and found one in 
Chile, which broke off relations with the 
USSR last October. Chilean delegate Dr. 
Hernan Santa Cruz wrote a 51%-page let- 
ter to Lie. It accused Russia of using 
“the actions and methods of Nazi Ger- 
many,” demanded immediate Security 
Council investigation of the Czechoslo- 
vakian situation. China’s T. S. Tsiang, 
only 10 days on the job as president of 
the Security Council, agreed to call a 
meeting this week to decide whether to 
put the hot issue on the agenda. 

Time Bomb. If the council decides 
to call Russia on the carpet it will be the 
first complaint against Soviet power- 
housing since the Iran case in March, 
1946. Soviet delegate Andrei Gromyko 
walked out on that one. But the Security 
Council held firm. 

The Czechoslovakia issue is hotter 
and much broader. It could cover the 
whole panorama of Russia’s program in 
Europe and stir up a row that might 
shatter U.N. to its foundations. 


Pasture 


France’s once vaunted Maginot Line 
is now grass-green, softened and masked 
with weeds. Soon it will afford peaceful 
grazing ground for lowing cattle. The 
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Holy War dead. These Haganah men were butchered by Arabs. (SEE: Comedy) 


government announced last week that 
sections of land through which the forti- 
fications are constructed now may be 
rented as pasture land. Areas for rent 
are near Thionville, on the Franco-Lux- 
emburg border where in 1940 the Ger- 
mans accomplished one of their many 
break-throughs of the “impregnable” 
barrier. 


Comedy of Terrors 


In the three-cornered dogfight which 
was Palestine last week, Zion’s military 
leaders were mourning an Englishman. 

He was not one of the Britons killed 
in recent Holy Land fighting. He had 
died in 1944 waging glider-war against 
Japanese in Burma. He was Gen. Orde 
Wingate, who in the 1930s had led night- 
riding raiders against Arab tribesmen in 
defense of early Zionist immigrants. 
Haganah and Irgun Zvai Leumi, the 
newly united Jewish militia and under- 
ground, could use him now—or soon. 

For on the other side of the world, 
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at Lake Success, N.Y., it had become 
painfully probable that the U.S. and the 
USSR were going to lock horns, wreck 
all chances of Palestine peace from the 
U.N. Security Council. Meanwhile the 
British were packing to leave the Holy 
Land May 15. Zion’s survival after that 
was a good bet to be a purely Jewish 
problem. And there were ample Arabs 
available to make it a tough one. 

Wrapped Guns. So Jewish defense 
leaders would have given their eye teeth 
for a seasoned general like Wingate. 
Lacking one, they would have settled for 
freedom to import arms and drill with 
them. But a sea-embargo on weapons 
existed and the British, pledged to police 
Palestine until moving day, still some- 
times seized guns and bombs they found 
Jews carrying. High school aged Jewish 
boys and girls, turning out for border 
guard duty, disguised their pistols and 
grenades in parcel-wrapping. 

An advance guard of the U.N. Secre- 
tariat (under British secrecy wraps) ar- 
rived in Jerusalem and underwent snip- 
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Peron at the polls. Eva must wait a year for her ballot. (SEE: Argentina Votes) 


ing by Arab gunmen. The Grand Mutfti’s 
Moslem henchmen had openly described 
them—and the Partition Commission, 
due May l—as “fair- game.” U.N. pres- 
tige was at a new low. 

About Face. To blame for this was 
the jockeying being done at Lake Success 
by Warren Austin and Andrei Gromyko. 
The U.N. General Assembly had recom- 
mended Palestine partition. The Security 
Council could enforce it (by claiming 
plausibly that a threat to peace existed) 
with a military force—and had started 
out as if it meant to do so. Seemingly 
Russia had no objection. But, suddenly, 
the U.S. had. 

Observers’ guesses were that U.S. 
military men in the Mediterranean area 
had raised a horrified squawk over the 
prospect of an iron-curtained, militarized 
Russian zone in strategic Palestine. At 
any rate, U.S. delegate Austin changed 
his tune, said the U.S. would approve 
only a non-policed, Arab-Jewish agree- 
ment federation in Palestine. Gromyko 
happily bellowed disagreement. The stop- 
page looked final. 

Under Abdullah’s Wing? Dis- 
gusted at this Big Two double play, an 
assembly-bloc of small nations contrived 
a possible way out. Their plan: to get 
King Abdullah of Transjordan to annex 
Arab Palestine, agree to partition, en- 
force Moslem restraint. 

If this fell through, as looked likely, 
Canada’s Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton said 
he would introduce a move to put Pales- 
tine under an interim trusteeship. But 
the question remained: Who would be 
trustee? 

There was no answer. For apprehen- 
sive Jews in the new Zion it seemed wise 
to keep their powder dry. 


Argentina Votes 


Wearing a smartly-tailored suit and 
a winning smile, Argentine President 
Juan Domingo Peron went out to vote 
last week. His wife, Eva, selected a white 
dress from her Paris wardrobe and went 
along, but only for the ride. Argentine 
women can’t vote until next year. 

In Argentina’s first national election 
since Peron came into office in 1946, 83 
of the seats in the Chamber of Deputies 
were at stake. Peron’s goal was a two- 
thirds majority in the chamber. That 
would clear the way for an amendment 
to the constitution to permit him to suc- 
ceed himself when his term of office ex- 
pires in 1952. 

At week’s end the votes were still 
being counted. But first returns gave the 
Peronistas a mere 64.3% majority, an 
increase of 10% over their 1946 showing. 


Moscow Breadline 


This food shortage joke got a good 
play in Moscow a year ago: 

First comrade: “How are they treat- 
ing you?” 

Second comrade: “Like Lenin—they 
won't feed me or bury me.” 

New jokes along that line were in 
order for Muscovites last week. For U.S. 
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officials in the Russian capital notified 
the State Department that Moscow was 
virtually a breadless city. Long queues 
formed in front of state stores for bread. 
One line was a block long, 23 abreast. At 
another place a clerk went down the line 
to say that his store was out of bread. 

Poor distribution was one answer to 
the shortage. Another is that Russia is 
not the land of plenty Joe Stalin likes to 
tell the world it is. 


Hammer & Sickle Farms 


From behind the Tron Curtain, Patu- 
FINDER correspondent Helena Huntington 
Smith tells about Polish land reform in 
this dispatch from Warsaw: 

With an interpreter and two guides 
from the Peasants Self-help Association, 
I visited some of the families who have 
been resettled in the rich farm lands of 
Lower Silesia, under the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. Big estates were divided. Each 
farmer got 13 to 25 acres, depending on 
the quality of the land. 

The Peasants Self-help Association 
is a state-run organization in which mem- 
bership is voluntary, though 78% of the 
tillers of the soil belong. 

Red-haired chairman Tadeusz 
Druszcz and engineer Czeslaw Florkow- 
ski, in charge of economic studies and 
planning, explained its program with 
Polish enthusiasm—tractors, fertilizers, 
co-operative marketing, raising the stand- 
ard of life. 

The first place we visited was a big 
farm whose former German owner had 
been removed to Germany with the rest 
of the local population. Its stone build- 
ings.and fertile fields had been taken over 
by a temporary co-operative of 47 fami- 
lies. At the end of five years they were to 
divide up and go it alone, each with his 
_ own 18 acres. If any member wanted to 
pull out sooner, he could. 

Blond & Husky. The leader of the 
co-op was a blond, husky young Commu- 
nist who beamed when his baby was ad- 
mired just like a free-enterprise father. 
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He had studied agriculture and, like 
many of Poland’s new farm leaders, had 
managed a big estate before the war. 
(Engineer Florkowski too had been man- 
ager of a great landowner’s estate, as a 
young man in the 1920s, had fallen in 
love and eloped with the landowner’s 
daughter; and hadn’t been spoken to by 


some of his wife’s relatives until last ° 


year.) 

The families were living in barracks- 
like buildings and stone cottages which 
had housed the former farm workers, the 
big house being still full of shell-holes. 
A typical setup was a young married 
couple living in one small, smelly room 
with a baby, sewing-machine, battered 
radio—and a spinning wheel in working 
order with its wad of flax. The living con- 
ditions would have looked rough indeed 
to an American farmer. But they looked 
good to these people. 

The Easy Way. All members of the 
co-op were Communist Party members. 
When I asked if they had been required 
to join they replied: “Oh no, it was just 
easier to work together that way.” 

One daring individualist would have 
no truck with it. Standing in the middle 
of his one-room home, with his bright- 
eyed family around him, he explained in 
vehement Polish that maybe he’d prosper 
or maybe he’d lose, but anyway he would 
be his own boss, which was what he 
wanted. Built like a cowboy, with a small 
dark mustache, he could have been any- 
body’s ancestor in a sod hut in Nebraska 
70 years ago. 

But this wasn’t Nebraska. It was a 
mixture. On one hand there was a fine 
air of hope and energy about the under- 
taking; on the other an unmistakable im- 
pression that the freedom of choice of- 
fered here was not a natural freedom. 

Even leaving communism aside, 
there is a bigger dose of economic plan- 
ning with this form of progress than most 
Americans would care to take. But these 
people aren’t Americans. And a good 
many of them want planning. 

At the end of the day one of my 
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Great Day for the Irish. Dev (left) had his in Washington; (right) New York cop greets a king and queen. (SEE: Visitors) 


guides looked me in the eye and said: 
“We like America and we want the 
friendship of America. But we’re Slavs, 
not Anglo-Saxons and we have our own 
way of doing things. And we’re going to 
do them in our own way.” 


Visitors 


Tall, spare Eamon de Valera, who 
stepped down last month after 16 years 
as premier of Eire, flew across the Atlan- 
tic last week to New York, the city of 
his birth (in 1882). His old home town 
gave the local boy who made good over- 
seas a rousing ticker tape welcome, com- 
plete with bands, cheering thousands and 
a lavish display of emerald green. 

The next day “Dev” went to Wash- 
ington, saw President Truman, Secretary 
of State Marshall. Then he was hustled 
over to the Hotel Statler. In room 1241 
he kicked off his shoes, put on a pair of 
old slippers and stepped into the next 
room to meet the press. 

A few hours later he flew off to San 
Francisco for a St. Patrick’s day celebra- 
tion. Enroute his plane hit an air pocket. 
It shot up 200 feet, upset Dev’s dinner 
tray, left him dripping with salad dress- 
ing and gooey strawberry sundae. 

Said Dev: “We'll show the West the 
new look when we land.” 

“To Know Americans.” Another 
newly-unseated head of a European State 
reached New York last week. Former 
King Michael of Rumania, 26, who says 
the Communists forced him to abdicate, 
arrived aboard the Queen Elizabeth with 
his mother, Queen Helen. Ship news re- 
porters, 150 of them, found Michael 
made good copy. He said he was going 
ahead with plans to marry Danish Prin- 
cess Anne of Bourbon-Parma. The place: 
probably Copenhagen; the date: still to 
be decided. 

Michael said he wanted to “learn to 
know Americans,” had no plans for set- 
ting up a government in exile, doubted 
the Communists could be eased out of 
Rumania by peaceful means. A reporter 
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“Good old Winnie.” The votes went 
asked him for his opinion of Foreign 
Minister Ana Pauker, No. 1 woman Com- 
munist. Michael only grinned. “Is she 
cruel?” the reporter asked. Michael's re- 
ply: “Look at her photograph.” 


England: Tory Triumph 


Winston Churchill put on a reefer 
and his familiar brown bowler, stuck a 
fresh, fat cigar in his mouth and went out 
to campaign in Croydon last week. He 
climbed into the back seat of an auto- 
mobile and perched on three sofa pillows, 
like a grapefruit on a plate of jelly. 

At his side sat his party’s (the Con- 
servatives) candidate for Parliament, 
chubby, curly-haired Fred Harris, 33, 
food manufacturing executive. 

It was a fine sunny afternoon. 
Wherever the Churchill car stopped, 
crowds gathered quickly. “Good old Win- 
nie, we want you back,” they shouted. 
Churchill responded with a broad smile 
and the familiar V-sign. He loved it and 
so did his audience. 

Heckler. During the afternoon 
Churchill’s car made several stops. Ahead 
of it went a green jeep plugging the La- 
borite candidate. Its loudspeaker blared: 
“Give him [Churchill] a good cheer 
when he comes” ... pause... “and 
then come along and hear Harold Nicol- 
son tonight.” 

Nicolson, 61, is a former member of 
parliament, former diplomat, author, 
friend of Churchill. He deserted the Con- 
servatives for Prime Minister Attlee’s 
party. 

As Churchill’s car drove away after 
the last stop, a housewife shouted: “Good 
old Attlee. Vote for Harold Nicolson. 
That’s the boy.” 

The Payoff. But Croydon, where 
the Conservative candidate won by a 
scant 607 votes in 1945, was on Church- 
ill’s side. In the by-election balloting next 
day, Churchill’s man won over Nicolson 
by 11,660 votes. 
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way. 


Heir to Confucius 


New York picture editors sent pho- 
tographers out last week to cover the 
arrival of the first direct descendant of 
the Chinese sage, Confucius (551 B.c.- 
478 B.c.) ever to visit the U.S. At Grand 
Central station, the cameraman caught 
up with their man, 28-year-old Kung Teh- 
cheng, 77th lineal descendant of Kung 
Tze (Confucius is the Latinized form). 

Mild-mannered Kung looks more 
like a professional football player than 
what he is: an authority on ancient Chi- 
nese history. 

Winding up a nine-year research 
project, Kung will visit U.S. colleges and 
talk (through an interpreter—he knows 
little English) to Oriental scholars in 
this country. The idea of a Chinese study- 
ing Chinese history in the U.S. puzzled 
newsmen, But Kung had a ready answer: 
Americans are better trained for research 





and more scientific in determining the 
age of ancient documents. 

After a year in the U.S. Kung will 
return to Confucius’ birthplace, Kufu in 
Shantung Province, where 40,000 to 50,- 
000 descendants of the Chinese sage live. 


Greeks Get Set 


The Grand Bretagne Hotel, Athens’ 
leading hangout for foreigners, probably 
won’t see much of Lt. Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet. When Van Fleet, big, friendly and 
55, arrived in Greece to take over his new 
assignment as head of the U.S. military 
mission, he took one quick look around 
and said: “If I am in Athens half the 
time, that will be too much.” 

He’s been on the go ever since. At 
the front, he visited command outposts, 
talked to Greek officers; inspected men 
and equipment, liked what he saw. 

He gave the Greek army, now about 
120,000: strong and building to 132,000, 
a good rating on training, morale and 
equipment. And more equipment is to 
come. Last week 35,000 British arm? 
rifles arrived at Piraeus, port of Athens. 
In Washington, Secretary of State Mar- 
shall has asked Congress for $275 million 
to maintain “unbroken the supply lines 
which support” the Greek and* Turkish 
armed forces. 

Upswing. Back in Athens, Van 
Fleet flatly predicted victory this sum- 
mer over the rebels led by Russian-bossed 
Communist Gen. Markos Vafiades. The 
prediction coincided with the first anni- 
versary of Truman Doctrine aid to Greece 
and Turkey. The $300 million poured into 
Greece hadn’t stopped the fighting, but it 
had accomplished the major objective. 
Greece is still independent, probably bet- 
ter off than she was a year ago. But she 
still has a long pull ahead. 

On U.S. advice, the Greek govern- 
ment had cut expenses, raised taxes, now 
has a “reasonably balanced” budget. In- 
dustrial production is up to 75% of pre- 
war. Roads, harbors and airports, blasted 
by the Nazis and guerillas, are being re- 
paired. The Greeks have drained 35,000 
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Scholar & ancestor. Still searching after 2,500 years. (SEE: Heir to Confucius) 
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acres of farm land. A good wheat crop is 
in prospect. 

The American mission to Greece 
observed the Truman Doctrine anni- 
versary by issuing a 3l-page report 
covering all phases of its work. On only 
one thingedid it carp: the failure of the 
Greek army to take the offensive against 
Markos’ estimated 20,000 rebels. This, 
the report told Athenians through news- 
paper space that was paid for by the U.S., 
enabled the rebels “not only to increase 
their marauding activities, but also to in- 
crease their strength through forcible re- 
cruitment.” 

Ultimatum. But Van Fleet isn’t 
concerned with water over the dam. His 
job is to rout Markos’ forces and last 
week he was mapping plans for a spring 
offensive. His advice to Greeks fighting 
for Markos was to “surrender at once”; 
his warning to foreigners in the guerilla 
ranks was “to get out of Greece and stay 
out forever or be killed.” 

Markos will find that Van Fleet, one 
of the Army’s ablest tacticians, is a tough 
hombre who thrives on rough going. In 
World War II, he was in the thick of the 
fighting in Europe from Utah Beach to | 
the Ruhr and was wounded three times. | Put in a nutshell, the political 
He took Fortress Metz. And as com- | result of the last war was to bring the 
mander of the Third Corps, he wrapped | United States and Russia into direct 
a ring of steel around the Ruhr and contact. 
bagged 105,000 Nazi prisoners. During The war made Russia more asser- 
lulls in the fighting, he used to hunt deer tive. It made the United States more 
with a .45 automatic. assertive. And a further result was to 

Contagion. Greece’s premier, aged crumble into dust two nations which 
(88), ailing (from -high blood pressure had served as buffers between Russia 
and the effects of a series of bad colds) and the United States—Germany as a 
Themistocles Sophoulis, echoed Van retaining wall for Russia in Europe; 
Fleet’s prediction, with a wise footnote. Japan as a barrier in Asia. 

Greece, he said, cannot solve her political This would not have been danger- 
problems all alone; only a cold war truce ous if the Soviet system and the Amer- 
could do that. The Greek civil war would ican system had fundamental ideas in 
end “automatically” were Russia and the common. Unfortunately, the dominant 
West to reach a settlement. economic, social and religious prin- 

Meanwhile, Turkey, the other ciples of the two countries are strong- 
branch-terminal of the Truman Doctrine ly antagonistic. The antagonisms are 
receiving line, finds the price of uneasy sharpened by the fact that the two peo- 
peace comes higher. For fear of Stalin, ples are now face to face, in Korea as 
the Turks maintain a standing army of in Trieste, with nothing substantial 
800,000—150,000 more than even Hitler between to take the edge off their 
had scared them into arming. differences. 


The Worid and Us 


Tension between the United 
States and Russia was acute before the 
Soviet coup d’etat in Czechoslovakia. 
The Red seizure of power there has 
made a relationship worse. 

Secretary of State Marshall sum- 
marizes the situation as “very, very 
serious.” Even more impressive is his 
suggestion that angry passions could 
now at any time produce an incident 
which might lead to war. There are 
many points at which American and 
Russian troops are in contact, with 
tempers high on both sides. 

In a developing crisis of this na- 
ture it is imperative to see the prob- 
lem of Russo-American relations re- 
alistically; to subordinate emotional 
reactions and to understand this No. 1] 
problem of our foreign policy. 


* 


In this picture there is a tenden- 
cy to wonder why we have to be in- 
volved in Korea and Trieste, in Greece 
and Germany and China and all the 
other places of potential conflict. It is 
a natural question, which Henry Wal- 
lace seeks to exploit. We have always 
done a good job in the New World. 
Why don’t we stay home, where we 
know our business? 

That question was asked in 1940, 
by many loyal Americans who fore- 
saw at least the general outline of 
what has now taken shape. But these 
far-seeing people were smeared as 
“isolationists,” and the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, with Wallace as one of 
its leaders, entered the war. Perhaps 
that was inevitable. At any rate, it 
happened. 

Now it is too late to draw back 
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Drawing the Line 
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safely. And every attempt to appease 
Russia has resulted only in whetting 
Stalin’s appetite for more. There is 
no doubt that he hopes to take over 
Italy, after the elections on Apr. 18; 
then France; then Spain; then proba- 
bly Latin America. 

So the line must be drawn some- 
where. And it looks as though it’s been 
decided to draw it at Italy. A Commu- 
nist attempt to take over Italy would 
be seen as grounds for war. 


Pa 


This is, as Secretary Marshall 
says, “very, very serious.” But it is 
not necessarily hopeless. In some ways 
the situation is better than when 
Americans were dreamily talking 
about “One World” and placing con- 
fidence on the slender reed of the 
United Nations. 

The Russians are a _ primarily 
Asiatic people, with few ideals but a 
deep respect for force. They will re- 
spect the United States the more if we 
actually draw a definite line, saying 
thus far but no farther. . 

Moreover, there is some advan- 
tage in the fact that each of the adver- 
saries fears—if it does not admire— 
the other. There is danger of “inci- 
dents,” but neither government is like- 
ly to let an incident produce disaster 
for the world. 

Nevertheless, as a result of this 
crisis, we shall see new and disillu- 
sioning policies develop. Undoubtedly 
we shall now see our Government work 
to build up—as barriers against Rus- 
sia-—the very countries which just re- 
cently we worked so hard to destroy 
—Germany and Japan. 
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Science 


The Condon Case 
Rep. J. Parnell Thomas’s House 


committee on un-American activities this 
week began open hearings on its charges 
that Dr. Edward Uhler Condon, director 
of the National Bureau of Standards, 
should be fired as “the weakest link in 
our chain of national security.” 

The Thomas committee had not said 
Condon was subversive. It merely hinted 
so when it released uninvestigated 
charges to newspapers, citing “alleged” 
indiscretions and associations with sus- 
pected Russian agents by FBI agents. 

Of Quaker parentage, Condon at 46 
looks like an ex-prizefighter gone slightly 
paunchy. He studied physics in Germany, 
taught at Princeton, directed research for 
Westinghouse, is an authority on elec- 
tronics and atomic physics. 

Russian espionage is a grave prob- 
lem; nobody connected with U.S. secrets 
should be exempt from _ investigation. 
Then why the furor over the Condon 
case? Rep. Ghet Holifield (D.-Cal.) gave 
some answers early this month as the 
House debated a Thomas committee re- 
quest for $200,000 extra appropriations. 


The issues. The committee, said 
Holifield, had decided on its charges 


against Condon at least eight months ago, 
when he asked for a hearing and was ig- 
nored. It should have revealed them at 
once, if it really believed them, rather 
than leave a man it considered dangerous 
in a key job. Holifield bluntly charged 
that the committee simply wanted head- 
lines to help it get more money (which 
it got). 

Other pro-Condon points: The Army 
had cleared him for wartime atom work; 
distinguished scientists and educators de- 
fended his integrity. Top U.S. industrial- 


“The most spectacular event since 
uranium fission” some physicists call 
this picture. It shows the trail of a sub- 
atomic particle, the “meson,” and the 
point (extreme left of photographic 
plate) where it blew up the nucleus of 
an atom. 





ists have offered him jobs since his nee- 
dling by Thomas began. 

More important than the man, how- 
ever, was the basic right of scientists, like 
other citizens, not to be publicly de- 
nounced on suspicion, without a hearing. 
This has a practical urgency for the U.S. 
Government: Scientists, not knowing 
when they will be finally “cleared” of 
suspicion, are avoiding Government jobs. 

What besides money, Washington 
observers wondered, was Thomas really 
after? Lilienthal? Administration pres- 
tige? Or civilian control of atomic en- 
ergy? It remained to be seen whether 
the open hearings would answer these 
questions. 


Cuzumbo 


In the District of Columbia’s Nation- 
al Zoo, zoologists were this week study- 
ing two evolutionary freaks new to the 
U.S.—a pair of baby cuzumbos from the 
Republic of Colombia. 

The cuzumbos, which were given to 
the zoo by a Washington businessman, 
sleep all day, prowl at night, live in trees. 
They have monkey-like tails longer than 
their bodies, tongues thrice the length of 
their stubby heads. These they use to 
scoop the pulp out of fruits. 

Descended from raccoon-like, meat- 
eating ancestors, cuzumbos seldom eat 
meat themselves. Colombians say they 
make nice, clean pets, but are somewhat 
given to bouncing on their master’s mid- 
riff from the chandelier at 3 a.m. 


Ramie Comes of Age 


Ramie is a tough Asiatic perennial 
which has long been a headache to farm- 
ers and textile people as a “wonder fibre” 
that never made good. 

But last fortnight came convincing 
word that ramie has arrived. 

How the bugs were taken out of proc- 
essing the plant was reported at the Na- 


we % . 
Here’s Where a Meson Was 


The meson is a mass briefly formed 
in sub-atomic explosions, probably from 
the energy which usually holds atoms 
together. This is the first photograph 
of a man-made meson, magnified 600 
times. The meson’s trail is actually 
about 4/100ths of an inch long. 
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by choice. (SEE: Cuzumbo) 


tional Farm Chemurgic Council’s 13th 
Conference at Omaha, Neb. The speaker 
was Willis G. Waldo, who, after investi- 
gating ramie for the War Production 
Board, ended up as vice-president and 
chief engineer of Florida Ramie Products, 
Inc. 

Weaver's Delight. Ramie was 
known to the ancient Egyptians, is used 
by the Chinese for fine weaves. Since the 
thirties, U.S. technicians have been ex- 
cited by some of its possibilities. These 
include corduroy superior to standard 
cotton corduroy; suits which can’t be dis- 
tinguished from all-wool; rainproof ray- 
on-ramie combinations for summer wear. 

But the industry lacked methods for 
removing the tough husk and gummy 
coating around ramie fibre without dam- 


50 MICRONS 


International 


It was produced in the atom-smash- 
ing cyclotron of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Giulio Lattes, 23 (in 
shirtsleeves), and Eugene Gardner 
spotted it on Feb. 21—nine days after 
Lattes arrived from Brazil for a year 
of nuclear research. 
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age, and an adequate supply of the plant. 

Waldo and his associates saw an- 
swers to these problems: growing ramie 
in the rich muck of Florida’s Everglades, 
and processing it by new methods, some 
adapted from inventions by exiled Ger- 
mans. 

Florida Ramie Products got off to a 
rough start. The very strength of the 
stalk made it hard to process. (A strand 
of wet fibre broke a steel cable anchored 
to the factory’s foundation.) And a rec- 
ord, 100-inch rainfall in the Everglades 
ruined the whole 1947 crop. 

All-Purpose Plant. But meanwhile 
the company’s chemists were proving that 
they could produce ramie fibre of uniform 
quality at a reasonable price. 

Moreover, the fibre is only a small 
part of the plant. What can be done with 
the rest? The chemists answered: 

ee Ramie leaves and stalk tops 
make a cattle feed rich in carotene (for 
vitamin A) and protein. Its yield per 
acre is higher than other protein-produc- 
ing vegetables. 

e @ Ramie sauce for cooking has a 
salt-like meaty taste; may be used by per- 
sons on a saltless diet. 

ee Ramie “waste” gives chloro- 
phyll, xanthophyll, industrial proteins, all 
potentially valuable in chemical proc- 
esses. 

Several New England mills have 
plans for ramie goeds, and manufacture 
of at least one secret by-product is under 
way. 


Perpetual Bloom 
In Her Husband’s Affairs Hollywood 


had fun with the idea of a chemical brew 
which would petrify flowers for years. 
Now anyone can do as much over his 
kitchen sink. 

Last fortnight Drs. Sidney and Philip 
Joffe—New Jersey twins—announced a 
secret formula which keeps cut flowers 
indefinitely. “Jofleur” kits, they said, will 
soon go on sale all over the country. 

New Yorkers who crowded into the 
International Flower. Show agreed that 
Jofleur-treated flowers—some 19 years old 
—looked like new. The fragrance was 
gone, however, and much of the supple- 
ness of leaves and petals. 

Bane or Boon? Artificial flower- 
makers were apprehensive, but not a 
spokesman of the Society of American 
Florists. He argued that the discovery 
might make more people buy flowers, cut 
losses from withering, unsold blooms. 

Back of the formula lie 20 years of 
laboratory puttering, begun when an un- 
cle tried to find something that would 
preserve manuscripts. A rose dropped 
into one of his experimental brews was 
perfectly preserved in form, not in color. 

The brothers took over as a hobby, 
by 1934, were able to lock red colors and, 
later on, whites and yellows. They suc- 
ceeded on greens just a few months ago. 
Even yet some of the chlorophyll is lost; 
so the kits contain artificial green for 
stems and leaves. 

A kit big enough to preserve from 
two to six dozen flowers will cost $5. 
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Straight from a laundry research labora- 
tory comes this fact: The hotter the water, 
the whiter the wash. 

And now you can get hotter water! Get 
it faster, cleaner, cheaper, too. Because 
now you can get a Ruud, the Gas water 
heater with the Monel* tank and the new 
Ruud Temperature Dial. 


1. Get HOTTER water! with 
Ruud’s new Temperature Dial, 
you just dial the temperature 
you need—xzp or down! 


2. Get it FASTER! Ruud heats 
with Gas—any type, including 
LP-gas. That means quick Heat- 
ing, no waiting! 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pitssburgh 1, Pa. 























Designed to keep pace with today’s 
automatic washers, Ruud water heaters 
bring you all the hot water you want, hot 
as you want it. Ask your Gas Company, 
Plumber or Dealer to show you. Ruud- 
Monel. 99.1% of owners say they'd rec- 
ommend it to their friends. Write for free 
literature. 


3. Get it CLEANER! Ruud’s 
tank is solid Monel. \t can’t 
rust, even at high temperatures 
... always sends you hot water 
that’s sparkling-clean! 


4. Get it CHEAPER! Ruud’s 
thrift-design saves you money. 
So does Gas, the economy fuel. 
So does your long-lasting 
Monel tank. Pocket your sav- 
ings year after year! 


FERRERS OMQREM Sas Sy 


ALL THE HOT WATER YOU CAN USE! 
Ample supplies for every house- 
hold use, all around the clock, 
every day in the year. And 
you'll have it—when you want 
it — with RUUD-MONEL! 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
Int’] Nickel Co, 
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People and Places 





International 


Inbound—Maid of Charm 


People. Crucite Concha, six 
months old (above), en route from Wis- 
bech, England, with her mother to join 
her ex-G.I. father in New Mexico, 


caught her first sight of America 
through a ship porthole. . . . Matilda 


Nail, 19 and blonde, Ft. Worth, Tex., 
1948's “Maid of Cotton” (below), took 
Washington by storm before starting a 
goodwill and fashion trip to Paris and 
Manchester, England. 

George Bernard Shaw won the ac- 
claim of the world’s school children by 
denouncing homework as “monstrous.” 
.. . Conchita Cintron, 25, who claims 
to be the world’s only woman bull- 
fighter, says she is not interested in 
marriage because “TI still enjoy fighting 
too much.” .. . His Olcott, N. Y., neigh- 
bors call him “Buck,” but he claims 
his real name is John Hodge Opera 
House Centennial Gargling Oil Samuel 
J. Tilden Ten Brook. 

Age of Ingenuity. The Eugenia 
Doll Co., New York, patented a doll 
that burps when laid across the shoul- 
der and patted. . . . Daniel Griskus, 
Waterbury, Conn., accepted the job of 
garbage removal supervisor on condi- 
tion he could call himself Superin- 
tendent of Used Food Collection. ... 
The Lullaby Diaper Service, , Fort 
Worth, Tex., asked the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for authority 
to install short-wave radios on its de- 
livery trucks to speed up service. 

Crime Doesn’t Pay. Virgil Fitz- 
simmons, 21, Chicago, admitted rob- 
bing a tavern after police traced his 
footsteps from the scene through a 
four-inch snow. . . . Highjackers es- 
caped with a truck load of beer cases 
in Buffalo before discovering the cases 
were empty. 

Life Goes On. Mrs. Adolph 
Erickson, Duluth, mother of 14, made 
it 17 with triplets, all girls. . . . Mrs. 


Maud Ethel Pope, Atlanta, 38, who was 
married at 11, announced with pride 
that she was expecting her 22nd child. 
. . + When James McCoy, Louisville, 
brought his wife and new baby home 
from the hospital, he discovered from 
the identification tag the hospital had 
given him the wrong baby. He rushed 
back to claim the real McCoy. 

Accidents Will Happen. Mrs. 
Alfred Swauger, Ravenna, Ohio, was 
injured when a baking sweet potato 
exploded in her face. . . . Harveyville, 
Kan., firefighters looked on helplessly 
as fire destroyed the fire department 
and all equipment. . . . Five-year-old 
Earl Senn, Tell City, Ind., was blinded 
in one eye in a million-to-one chance 
accident when struck by a toy arrow 
which flew through the keyhole of a 
closed door. 

Alimony Blues. Judge Paul 
Nourse, Pasadena, Cal., ordered Rob- 
ert Dwyer to pay his divorced wife 50¢ 
a month alimony despite her plea that 
she wanted no money—only a divorce. 
. . » San Jose, Cal., vegetable packer 
Sam Lobue offered to pay $140 a month 
alimony n vegetables, pending a di- 
vorce action. When his wife demanded 
cash, they compromised for $110. 

Tributes. The late Sen. Theo- 
dore G. Bilbo will be memorialized in 
a larger-than-life statue in the Missis- 
sippi state capitol, Jackson. .. . Mrs. 
Billy Sunday, widow of the famed 
“Sawdust Trail” evangelist, asked New 
York authorities to blacklist a Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo number entitled 
the “Billy Sunday Ballet.” 
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Resources: Running Out 


Man’s increase is as great a danger 
to man as the atomic bomb. 

With this grim fear as unofficial key- 
note, some 1,500 conservationists gath- 
ered last week for the North American 
Wildlife Conference in St. Louis. 

Canadian and Mexican visitors lent 
a reassuring flavor of hemispheric co- 
operation. But most were from U.S. Fed- 
eral and state agencies,, colleges and the 
dozen private organizations that keep a 
worried eye on waning U.S. resources. 

Danger. On invitation of the Wild- 
life Management Institute of Washing- 
ton, D.C., these groups meet yearly to 
pool research findings and study their 
biggest problem: how to convince the dis- 
interested public that it is running out of 
food, water, homes and clothing. 

With population rising 2% a year 
and good acreage shrinking because. of 
neglect and commercial pressure, the ex- 
perts warned that lower living standards 
are inevitable unless action is taken. 

Other conservationist claims: 

e @ Each year 500,000 acres of land 
are ruined, and expensive dams silted, by 
erosion. Annual cost: $3 billion. Wiscon- 
sin already has lost 41.6% of her top-soil 
this way. One fourth of the U.S. has been 
reduced to a semi-desert. 

ee Bad practices on watershed 
lands are causing greater floods, while 


. reducing water resources. In the Cincin- 


nati area, which the Ohio river periodi- 
cally ravages, the underground water 
table has fallen 80 to 123 feet in 25 years. 
In Oklahoma a seven-foot drop has left 
cities almost without underground water. 

e @ Pollution killed 26,000 ducks in 
the Detroit river alone last month. It also 
damages fisheries, and has reduced the 
oyster industry 75% in 25 years. Fur ani- 
mals—a $425.6 million annual business 
—are dying out. 

Too many guns. Wildlife provides 
food, a beneficial biological balance for 
the farmer, sport for 2% of the popula- 
tion, and $4 billion a year in American 
pockets. On reduced living space, it faces 
three times as many guns as 10 years ago. 

The conference heard reports of 
progress—here and there. But to push 
any broad program of conservation, it 
was told, the public must be aroused. 

Bare minimum. U.S. has 460 mil- 
lion good acres—less than 3.2 per per- 
son. Russia is estimated to have some- 
what more—3.3 acres per person. Yet 
Russia—a steady buyer of U.S. conserva- 
tion journals—is doing more than U.S. 
to enforce conservation, the experts think. 

Summarizing, one speaker said | so- 
berly: “If America continues to allow her 
resources to go as she has in the past, 
any other political creed will serve as 
well, because democracy pre-supposes 
reasonable well-being for everybody. The 
situation is as critical, if not as immedi- 
ate, as we ever met in war.” 


PATHFINDER 





New Pines for Maine 
Back and forth above the black 


spikes of the fire-charred forest a small 
plane wove a careful pattern. 

It was doing something never done 
before: direct re-seeding of a fire-dev- 
astated forest by air. The white cloud 
that trailed from its hopper and settled 
in rows 50 feet apart was made of white 
pine seeds mixed with sawdust. 

The area was in the Government’s 
Massabesic Experimental Forest in south- 
west Maine, center of the hottest of five 
huge fires that destroyed 150,000 acres of 
Maine’s white pine stands last fall. All but 
500 of its 3,700 acres burned—1,200 were 
damaged, 2,000 were beyond salvage. 

To reforest this area, nature would 
need decades. Men, planting young trees 
by hand or machine, would have spent 
many months and $35 an acre. This way, 
the cost per acre was $3.50; the total 
time 10 hours. By June the seeds will 
have germinated. In three years foresters 
‘will see success or failure. 

Enemies. Ordinarily, such large- 
scale seeding would be risky. Birds, 
rodents and weeds take heavy toll of the 
seeds. When nature reseeds from natural 
stands, up to 280,000 seeds drop per acre. 
The Government, paying cash for seeds, 
sowed only 4,000 to 8,000 per acre. 

But this spring—and probably only 
this spring—conditions are just right. 
The area was burned so clean normal 
enemies of seed are absent. At least one 
large near-by land-owner, the St. Regis 
Paper Co., has contracted to take the 
chance. 

What happens at Massabesic will 
have effects far beyond Maine’s borders. 
Each year an average of 169,356 forest 
fires waste $36 million. They burn 25 
million acres of good timber—enough to 
build 86,000 homes. This test may mean 
fewer bleak areas in their wake. 





U.S. Forest Service 
The flames came. Now, a new forest. 
(SEE: New Pines for Maine.) 
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People differ radically in my / 
they think about the Bible. 


Some seem to think it was 
handed down from Heaven writ- 
ten in English and bound in mo- 
rocco. Many accept it as the 
inspired Word of God without 
knowing why they are justified 
in doing so. And others say that the Bible 
is full of contradictions and must be 
taken “with a grain of salt.” 


Bee 


A proper understanding of the Scrip- 
tures can exert a tremendous influence 
for good in your personal life. You 
should, therefore, know where we got 
the Bible... what it means 
can believe its every word. 


... why you 


Nowhere in the Bible text will you 
find a list of the 73 inspired books of 
which it is composed. This list was given 
to the world by the Catholic Church al- 
most three full centuries after the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Christ. Between the time 
of the Crucifixion and the time that the 
Scriptures were gathered into a single 
Book, millions had received and accepted 
the teachings of Christ ... and died with- 
out ever seeing the complete Bible. 

Established by Christ Himself and 
rapidly spread among the nations of the 
world, the Catholic Church was carrying 
on Christ’s work for the salvation of men 
some 60 years before the Apostle John 
wrote his books of the New Testament. 


SUPREME 


THE BIBLE 
ISA tae BOOK 





For more than a thousand years 
afterward, the Scriptures were 
pfeserved and circulated by Cath- 
olic monks and scholars who 
laboriously copied the sacred text 
by hand, And the Bible author- 
ized by the Catholic Church 
was the first book produced by 


Gutenberg upon the invention of printing. 


Yes, the Bible is tryly a Catholic book. 
They .were members of the Catholic 
Church who, under God's inspiration, 
wrote the New Testament in its entirety. 


It was the Catholic Church which 
treasured it and gave it to the world in 
its original and unaltered form, It is the 
infallible authority of the Catholic Church 
that always has been the only sure guar- 
antee of its inspiration. 


There are obscure and difficult pas- 
sages in the Bible, some of which may 
seem confusing. But with the complete 
revealed truth of God, delivered to it 
from the beginning, the Catholic Church 
has faithfully unfolded the meaning of 
the written Word of God to past genera- 
tions of mankind —and does so today. 


Those who are familiar with the Bible, 
as well as those who are reading it for 
the first time, will find many important 
questions concerning it clearly answered 
in a free booklet which we shall send you 
on request, Ask for Pamphlet No. 3-N. 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Religious Information Bureau 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 





ECON-PAK SOCIAL STATIONERY 


100 ENVELOPES = 200 yr ey EETS 
Both ee tae aie 


Real bargain in 

lb., bond seatiomeay 6 Se rhe 
Fine writing 
rect in every 
detail. Post- 


.o 
atisfaction | 





oe 


~ Send O. today 
DOYLE STATIONERY: Dept. P Marshall, Mo. 





po FALSE TEETH 
Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be sprinkled 
on upper or lower plates, holds false teeth more 
firmly in place. Do not slide, slip or rock. No - 
my, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. FASTEETH is 
alkaline (non-acid). Does not sour. Checks “‘plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 
drug store. 
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Your Shoes 
are Showing! 


Shinola's scientific combination 
/ of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
flexible—and new-looking longer. 

Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 


2: nomical to buy. For good — 
ing and longer wear —KEEP 'EM 


ING WITH SHINOLA. 


ELMER WHEELER shows you 
HOW TO SELL YOURSELF 


TO OTHERS 


A noted sales expert shows you the tried 
and tested way to success and happiness 
From ‘'Don’'t Make ‘em Drink — Make ‘em 
Thirsty’, to the ‘Secret Ingredient’ of your 
personality, this 320-page book is packed 
with pertinent advice on selling that most 
precious commodity — you. Be a success — 
send this with your name and address and 
$3.50 for your copy to PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 
70 Sth Ave., N. Y. 11, Dept. 20. 














Sports 


Death on Canvas 


Both men were young; one was in 
his first pro fight. Neither of their op- 
ponents’ punches looked deadly. But they 
were deadly enough for light heavyweight 
Sam Baroudi in Chicago and lightweight 
LeRoy De Catur in Los Angeles a week 
later—to die of. 

Doctors found De Catur had had a 
chronic heart disease; Baroudi had died 
of a brain hemorrhage brought on by a 
head-punch. This eased the minds of their 
ring opponents, but not of boxing officials 
throughout the country, who burst into a 
flood of self-advice on how best to stop 
such grim mishaps. 

Precautions. Their suggestions: 
(1) bigger rings, to promote more box- 
ing, less toe-to-toe slugging; (2) bigger 
gloves and heavier floor padding; (3) 
sponge-rubber head-protecting gear; (4) 
a rule to make knocked-down fighters 
take a count of nine; (5) no more come- 
backs by fighters ever hospitalized for 
serious fight injuries; (6) psychiatric 
examinations to detect symptoms of struc- 
tural brain defects. 


Neckbreaker 


Sports writers usually venture to tuck 
a touch of prediction into stories due to 
appear just as the event they deal with 
is happening. But when it’s the Grand 
National—they don’t. 

In any horse-race, plenty unexpected 
can happen. But in England’s 109-year- 
old, four-mile, 37-jump, classic hair- 
raiser, held at Aintree, near Liverpool 
(on March’s third Saturday, this year) 
anything can happen. In 1928, for in- 
stance, the top-rated jumper entered in 
the stéeple-chase balked (too late) at a 
tough barrier, landed on top of it, fell 
back. The ensuing pile-up panicked the 
field and only one horse finished—a 100- 
to-1 shot. 

Perhaps this fantastic uncertainty 
factor is what drew Americans to this 
years Grand National. Scores booked 


e 


Grand National. Its thrill formula: long shots & high jumps. (SEE: Neckbreaker) 


ship passage to England for it; ten busy 
sportsmen shelled out over $1,000 each 
for two-day, round-trip air tickets to see 
it. And it seems unlikely the lure was 
any patriotic partisanship for the lone 
American entry, Paul Mellon’s Caddie II 
—not conceded much of a chance. 

Or perhaps the U.S. enthusiasts 
thought it was time the weird Aintree 
luck switched to an American. In 109 
Nationals, Americans had won only four 
times. 

Golden Scramble. Easier to ac- 
count for was the interest of un-num- 
bered, un-horse-conscious U.S. stay-at- 
homes who had sunk $2. each in an Irish 
Sweepstakes ticket on the Grand Na- 
tional. Their total investment was not yet 
tallied, but their winnings would be, as 
soon as the race was won—by D. L. Sie- 
grist of Washington, D.C. His employer: 
the U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Bear Hunters, Inc. 


On the high slopes of western North 


Carolina’s Bald and Black Mountains last 


week a 1948 crop was awakening to 
spring. 

Far down-country, three of its pros- 
pective harvesters sniffed the air, hap- 
pily muttered: “Only 200 days more!” 
Later, each of them—a leading industrial- 
ist, a noted physician, a prominent pub- 
lisher—sneaked a brief investigation of 
his harvesting-tool: a gleaming high-pow- 
ered precision rifle. 

In each mind’s eye was a sprawling 
huntsmen’s camp in Yancey county, rug- 
gedest piece of ground in the eastern U.S. 
There in November they would gleefully 
join choice fellow-harvesters, including 
several tough, snuff-eating individuals 
from over the hills. 

Gamble. Object of this equalizing 
yen would be another mountain char- 
acter, a burly, bad-tempered citizen tech- 
nically known as Ursus, americanus. His 
own chief interest at this time would be 
berries and honey (and maybe an occa- 
sional chew of sheep or cow). And if this 
yen was strong enough, it might lose him 
his skin—a dark-haired covering respon- 
sible for his common name: black bear. 

Against the visiting nimrods alone, 
black Bruin might have better than an 
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> 
pp Sleer-Loager 
A= Completely Furnished 
; \ 4 10 ft. Body—Sleeps 2 
Wt. approx. 1300 Ibs. 


Your own sleeping and cooking 
accommodations on wheels...Sturdy, 
insulated, aluminum-covered, light- 
weight, the “SILVER-LOAFER’ is easy 
to pull—easy to park—at lake, beach 
or mountain country. 





Made in two styles—one with inner- 
spring twin beds and dresser; the other, with combination 
dinette and make-up double bed. ($50 less and 100 Ibs. 
lighter). Both have complete galley, stove, heater, 50-Ib. 
ice box, large mirror-wardrobe, bottle gas tank. 


By the manufacturers of “America’s Greatest Trailer Coach Values” 
the 16%" “SILVER-LARK", 18° “SILVER-LODGER*, 22’ “SILVER-LINER” 


Write for free folder and dealer information 


MAIN-LINE TRAILER COACH CO., Dept.D 


8825 apc age Los Angeles 3, California 
t me of the “Sdluer-Larh 





the factory way 
Prime leather full soles 
Welts re-sewed 
Heels built up 
New shoe appearance 
$349 More than a repair job 
35 years’ experience 
SEND NO MONEY. Just mail 

Complete cost shoes to address below. Pay 

to you for them when they're delivered. 


CENTURY areais 


207 Park Ave. 








Baltimore 1, Maryland | 





BUCKLEY’S 


MIXTURE 


When excessive smoking gives you 
a hacking cough, just try Buckley’s 
Mixture and see if you don’t get 
quick, glorious relief. Buckley’s con- 
tains soothing Carrageen for irri- 
tated, inflamed throat mem- 
branes. Concentrated medi- 
cation, no syrups added— /mzreer 
thus tends to act faster, 
go further. Try Buckley’s. 


At All Drugstores 
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U.S. Fish & Wildlife acken 
- Americanus, Thar’s Wilsons in them 
thar hills. (SEE: Bear Hunters, Inc.) 


even chance. Not many miles away is the 
border of Mt. Mitchell game preserve, 
which he has come to know means safety. 
And he is faster over rough ground than 
any human. 

Experts. However, the hunters have 
an unfair advantage—the Wilsons. The 
Wilsons know where Bruin was last week 
and where he is today and (as well as he 
does) where he’ll be tomorrow. And 
when ‘the visitors at the lodge are ready 
to hunt, the Wilsons and their hill-men 
friends will be between Bruin and the 
sanctuary with packs of born bear-dogs. 

After the senior dog (known as the 
“finder”) locates Bruin’s spoor, the men 
and the rest of the pack drive the bear 
toward the visiting huntsmen’s blinds. 
The usual upshot is curtains for the bear, 
pelts for the visiting hunters, meat for 
everyone (including the dogs) and more 
business for the Wilsons. 

Big Tom’s Boys. For the Wilsons’ 
business is bears. They reign, from the 
camp, over a 13,000-acre bear-hunting 
plot, on and around which nearly every 
landmark is named after a fabulous fore- 
bear (no pun) of theirs—Big Tom Wil- 
son, who spent his life trailing and study- 
ing bears and killed 113 of them. His 
son Adolphus shot 112 and his grandson 
Ewart, present chief of the Wilson clan, 
has accounted for more than 50. 

Despite this, it is believed there are 
more bears in the Wilson woods now 
than there were in Big Tom’s day. The 
Wilsons are careful about which bears 
they hunt. 

The secret of how the Wilsons make 
the hunting pay is the fanaticism of the 
well-heeled city sportsmen. As members 
of the Big Tom Wilson Bear Club, these 
lease the bearlands from the Wilsons at 
a substantial rate. 

When club members aren’t around, 
the Wilsons and their friends still hunt 
bear in the olden, “fair” manner of Big 
Tom, trailing their prey individually, one 
man to one bear. If exhaustion or hunger 
makes the man quit before the kill, the 
bear is considered the winner. 





get more use 
from n your cellar! 











Protect it from 
Water Damage 


with a 
FAIRBANKS-MoRSE 
Cellar Drainer! 


Do excessive seepage 
and the threat of flash 
floods prevent full use 
of your cellar? 


Install a Fairbanks- 
Morse cellar drainer! 
It will protect you 
night and day. Starts 
pumping the second 
enough water collects in the sump. 
Works electrically . . . automatically. 
You can’t forget to turn on the switch. 
No complicated machinery to get out 
of order. Just plug it in and forget it. 
Here’s top protection at low cost! 


See your Fairbanks-Morse dealer to- 
day! Or, write to Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES + STOKERS 
SCALES + MOTORS + GENERATORS + PUMPS 
RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES + FARM 


EQUIPMENT + MAGNETOS 






A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 





Handling This 

Revolutionary 

Small Home 
Appliance 


You can have a profitable business of 
your own in your own home town—one 
that pays you good money immediately. 
A market of millions waits for Rexair— 
the new small home appliance that cleans 
by washing the air. All dust and dirt are 
trapped in a bath of churning water. Rex- 
air even scrubs floors, picks up scrub 
water; humidifies, deodorizes. Just drop 
a note (a penny postcard will do) saying 
“I’m interested,” and give your name and 
address. Full details will be sent by return 
mail. Act quickly! National expansion 
program is starting now. Write Rexair, 
Dept. DP3, Box 964, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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Health 


Diagnosis 


No lover of abstruse diagnosis and 
polysyllabic medical terminology is Dr. 
Theodore Van Dellen, whose professional 
advice is syndicated by The Chicago Trib- 
une. Last week the following question & 
answer appeared in Dr. Van Dellen’s 
column: 

FE. R. writes: When I go to bed at 
night I yawn for about ten minutes. What 
might be the cause? 

Reply: Sleepy, I guess. 


Food for Thought 


In the District of Columbia’s progres- 
sive Children’s Hospital, 30 children are 
getting a peculiar treat three times daily: 
a heaping teaspoonful of glutamic acid, 
which looks like sugar and tastes like 
sand. 

The group, whose ages range be- 
tween 8 months and 14 years have been 
manfully swallowing the nasty stuff since 
December, and will continue doing so un- 
til May. They are subjects in a test to 
see whether glutamic acid sometimes 
stimulates mental growth in backward 
children. 

Brain Booster. Behind these ex- 
periments is the scientific knowledge that 
living cells are built of proteins, which in 
turn are made from highly complex com- 
pounds called amino acids. One of these 
is called glutamic acid. It is present in 
milk and is consumed in the brain. It 
may act as a catalyst for the chemical 
changes which occur during nerve activi- 
ty. For unknown reasons, some human 
bodies do not seem able to utilize gluta- 
mic acid efficiently in normal amounts. 

About five years ago, a group of. New 
York neurolozists reported that extra 
feedings of glutamic acid seemed to have 
remarkable effects on a limited group of 
epileptics: It not on'y decreased seizures 
hut caused “universally increased mental 
and physical brightness.” 

In 1944, this clue was followed up by 
testing the ability of rats to find their 
way through a maze. It turned out that 
rats fed glutamic acid did much better 
than others. This discovery led to the ex- 
periments on backward children at Co- 
lumbia, which are now being duplicated 
and extended in Washington. 

Group Test. Participants in the 
New York tests were between 5 and 17 
years. Normally, without the extra feed- 
ings, they would have shown a three- 
months’ mental growth over the six- 
month test period. Actually some of them 
showed a mental growth of 12 to 14 
months. The intelligence quotient of a 
91%-year-old girl, retarded from _ birth, 
rose from 69 to 87. Some children also 
showed improvement in personality. 

But some participants responded 
much less or not at all. And it is not yet 
known whether the children who im- 
proved will hold their gains. 
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No Panacea. Neurologists are anx- 
ious to guard against over-estimating the 
treatment. Glutamic acid is not a cure- 
all for mental deficiency. It’s not a sub- 
stitute for learning or training. It does 
not eliminate mental or emotional preb- 
lems caused by environment, or those 
caused by glandular deficiency. 

In its current tests the Washington 
group hopes that because the children 
are younger they may respond even bet- 
ter. During and after the six-month peri- 
od, the children will get special intelli- 
gence and personality tests. Right now, 
there is one thing neurologists and psy- 
chologists are sure the tests will show: 
Intelligence is not a fixed quantity, given 
us at birth, but can be increased or de- 
creased by all sorts of stimuli, physical 
and social. 

The Washington clinical team will be 
happy if they can add the statement that 
glutamic acid helps some backward chil- 
dren to become self-sufficient. 


Agene Out 


Does the white bread eaten by most 
Americans harm them? Millers and bak- 
ers have pondered this question ever since 
Sir Edward Mellanby, British nutritionist, 
discovered in 1946 that agene, the nitro- 
gen trichloride (NCl;) used to age white 
flour, causes fits in dogs. 

Last month the millers announced 
(1) that “all scientific studies thus far 
disclose no effect upon human beings”; 
(2) just the same, they would stop using 
agene as soon as a safe substitute (possi- 
bly chlorine dioxide) was ready. 

Complications. The real furor over 
agene began not with Sir Bernard’s dis- 
covery, but with a statement by Chicago 
university's famous physiologist, Anton 
Carlson, that the long-run effects of the 
chemical might include nervous disorders 
and even alcoholism. (Causing at least 
one excessive drinker, a well-known New 
Yorker, to swear off bread.) 

On the basis of Carlson’s researches, 





Acme 


Safety first. NCI; is banned from white 


bread. (SEE: Agene Out) 


the food and nutrition board of the Na- 
tional Research Council recommended 
that use of agene “be abandoned as soon 
as possible,” added: “There is a definite 
risk to human beings.” 

The Miller’s National Federation 
went along. Some individual millers have 
already stopped using agene. Others will 
need a year or more to do so, spend up 
to $2 million for new machinery. 


Help for Palsy 


The New York state legislature this 
week was considering a bill to provide a 
$2.5 million hospital and other aid for 
that large group of crippled, mostly chil- 
dren, whom laymen call spastics, but doc- 
tors term the cerebral palsied. 

Victims of this disease lose control 
over nervous impulses from the brain to 
the muscles. They may lurch, twist and 
stumble when they walk, slur their 
speech, write with difficulty, sometimes 
find it impossible to dress or feed them- 
selves. Yet as a group they are mentally 
normal, 

Wrong Treatment. Most are vic- 
tims of an accident or diseased condition 
occurring before or at birth. There are at 
least three sufferers for every victim of 
infantile paralysis, and their condition is 
harder to treat. Parents and friends 
sometimes try to “do everything” for 
them, thus pushing them farther into de- 
pendency. 

A man who takes sharp issue with 
this attitude is Dr. Irwin Hummon Jr., of 
Chicago. The lives of most cerebral pal- 
sied, Dr. Hummon thinks, “should be 
one of adjustment to their disability and 
of gradual improvement.” Coddling by 
sympathetic parents he regards as very 
bad. 

The ordinary person, even if a doc- 
tor, would not have the right to talk with 
such objectivity about so painful a con- 
dition. Dr. Hummon does. He is a cere- 
bral palsied himself. 

He is also probably as busy a doctor 
as any in the U.S. At 46, Dr. Hummon is 
professor of physical medicine at Loyola 
Medical School; chief of the clinic for 
spastics in Cook County Hospital; and 
chief of the department of radiation 
therapy; he also has a private practice. 

Example. Dr. Hummon’s career 
shows how far a person with his affliction 
can go. It also shows what extra effort it 
takes. Both his parents became doctors 
after his birth, in order to understand ce- 
rebral palsy and help him learn normal 
behavior. By school age, his speech and 
walk were good enough to allow him to 
go to school with normal children. There- 
after, Dr. Hummon put himself through 
the University of Chicago and Loyola 
Medical School. He took on work in the 
county clinic for spastics when told his 
presence would encourage its patients. 

Brain Scar. There are several 
causes of cerebral palsy, but all have one 
common factor: injury to brain tissue. A 
scar on skin or muscle can be healed; on 
the brain it cannot and it affects nearly 
all normal activities. In some sufferers, 
muscles become rigid and immovable, in 
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CHOOSE THE BATTERY THAT 
GIVES YOU MONEY-SAVING 
POWER! 


Here’s how Burgess cuts 
your battery costs! ... 
Burgess hearing aid 
batteries last longer... 
need fewer changes. 
Burgess engineers, by 
a new exclusive proc- 
ess, seal each cell in a new 
thin plastic to get the maximum 
amount of active energy-producing 
material within the battery. This 
means (1) extra hours of service 
for you, (2) less fuss and bother 
with battery changes and (3) a sub- 
stantial cut in your battery costs. 
Take advantage of this money- 
saving news today! Correct sizes 
and voltages of Burgess Batteries 
for all popular hearing aids are 
available now at your hearing aid 
agent or at drug, radio, and hard- 
ware stores. For your protection 
every Burgess hearing aid battery 
you buy is clearly dated. 
BURGESS BATTERY CO. + FREEPORT, ILL. 


BURGESS 


hearing aid batteries 








OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Apply Sayman Salve! Shuts out air, 
cools the skin, eases pain. Keep it handy 
—in medicine chest or near kitchen stove. 
Favorite “first aid’ for minor burns... 
over 10 million jars sold! 


FREE SAMPLE: If dealer can't supply, write Dept. 78 
SAYMAN PRODUCTS CO., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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For skin beauty, ase Sayman Vegetable Wonder Seap 
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others too flabby. Sometimes both condi- 
tions are present in different nerves of 
the same muscle. 

Most common cause of the brain in- 
jury is asphyxia (lack of oxygen) at 
birth. Cerebral hemorrhage is also a fre- 
quent cause. Only a small percentage of 
cerebral palsies are due to bad handling 
by the obstetrician. 

The Rh factor in the mother’s blood 
causes some cases; this is now prevent- 
able. Another cause used to be lack of 
vitamin K; when obstetricians give preg- 
nant mothers doses of vitamin K before 
delivery, cerebral palsy is rare. 

Treatment. Though there is no 
cure for cerebral palsy, doctors and spe- 





N.S.C.C.A. 
Blowing paper boats.* For him, it 
takes will power. (SEE: Palsy) 


cial nurses have techniques which are ef- 
fective with most sufferers. These include 
physical therapy, use of drugs to relieve 
rigidity or spasms, and above all patient 
training in how to walk, talk, dress, han- 
dle ordinary domestic tools. 

Physicians stress the importance of 
teaching sufferers to talk properly. It 
makes a crucial difference in their gen- 
eral progress and ability to adjust to 
other people. 

Job of Education. The next step 
in helping the cerebral palsied is to let 
them know help is available in every state 
of the Union. Parents, especially in small 
communities, often do not know how 
much may be done. Even the financial 
problem can sometimes be made easier. 

After everything else has been pre- 
pared for treatment, Dr. Hummon thinks 
one ingredient is needed which only the 
individual can supply: “abnormal will 


*Cerebral-palsied children train muscles by 
such games, learn to control throat, tongue and 
breathing so they can pronounce words distinctly. 


False Teeth? 


Don’t Risk 
a “Brush-off” 


You cant 
Grush Off 
Denture 
lola LLL 





Soak your olates i in Polident 
to keep them hygienically 


clean, odor-free 


| gee DENTISTS agree that brush- 
ing cannot cure the unpleasant 
offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 


To keep dental plates or bridges 
clean, pure, free of tell-tale odors, 
more dentists recommend Polident than 
any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 
easy soaking in a solution of Polident 
and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 


Buy Polident at drug stores and drug 
counters everywhere. 
NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes or 
more—in a fresh, cleans- 
ing solution of Polident 
and water. Rinse... 
and it's ready to use. 


se POLIDENT 7+ 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 





| THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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LEAK-PROOF | 
JOINTS 


@ ORANGEBURG* PIPE ~--~ 
gives you lifetime, trouble-free service 
in house-to-sewer or septic tank con- 
nections . . . and for all non-pressure 
outside uses. Here’s why-— Orangeburg 
is of non-metallic, non-rigid construc- 
tion ...no cracks or breaks due to soil 
settlement. The TAPERWELD* COU- 
PLINGS hold fast, prevent leaks, resist 
roots. 


Use perforated type for septic tank 
disposal, foundation drains, field drain- 
age. 

Those who know pipe values, prefer 
ORANGEBURG. It’s the modern, the 
lifetime pipe. 

ORANGEBURG MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 
*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 


TOMBSTONES mm 
DIRECT TO YOU $Q95 


TS BLAIR 
Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 
Monuments, Markers. Satisfac- @gasy 

tion or MONEY BACK. Freight paid. TERMS Zs 


Free catalog. Compare our prices. 
Rockdale Monument Co., Dept. 183, foliet, I. a Lad 


S$S$SSSSSSSSSS 
CARS .. CASH .. HOMES 


FREE to 

LUCKY CONTEST WINNERS 
Win your share with our contest 
aids. $1.00 brings Prize Contest Bul- 
letins, Winning Answers, Entry Blanks, 
Literature Free. 

PERSONAL CONTEST CLUB 
Box 12U Sta.P Bkiyn. 12, N.Y. 











IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


Everybody buys Canterbury greeting cards, bridge 
i jow those asked in 


prizes and gifts. at prices way 
most stores, People are making plenty of extra cash 
in their spare time! So can you! 


CANTERBURY STUDIOS, Dept. P.1, 
896 Y¥. C. 25 





AMSTERDAM AVE., N. 
~ Fr HEARING AID 
D EA WITHOUT BATTERY 


10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. No head- 


band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 48rd St. (Dept. P-38), N. Y. 17, N.Y. 











i 
OW 2-YEAR-OLO 
AREAS FIELD GROWN 
EVERBLOOMING PLANTS 
OVER 50 CHOICE VARIETIES 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
ROSES IN COLOR. 


TY-TEX ROSE NURSERIES 


BOX 532 TYLER, TEXAS 
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Island 793 


A few weeks ago one of Tin Pan AIl- 
ley’s better novelties, The Thousand Is- 
lands Song, began its climb up the hit 
tune ladder. Arthur Godfrey wasn’t the 
only one who recorded its lyrics about an 
unhappy lover rowing up the St. Law- 
rence, seeking Florence—“Oh where can 
you be?”* But Godfrey is a popular disk 
jockey, and the public knew of his plight 
at Island 793—“How many Thousand Is- 
lands can there be?” 

That’s why beaming Mayor Grant 
Mitchell of Alexandria Bay, N. Y., re- 
warded Godfrey for publicizing the near- 
by St. Lawrence playground. Godfrey’s 


‘prize: a deed to 45-ft. of “Island 793”— 


and a map of the St. Lawrence. 


More School Music 


Sally Smith learns to sew and paint. 
Jack is taught to take autos apart or 
model clay. But if it’s tooting a horn 
Johnny yearns for, his chance of learning 
how in American schools is pretty slim. 

In the most extensive survey ever 
made of music in U.S. schools, it was 
found that fewer than 15% of the 23,- 
225,000 grade and high school students 
get proper exposure to an art that gives 
them energy outlets, channels for self- 
expression, and a doorway to a fuller life. 
The U.S. Department of Education, with 
specialists in almost every field, has none 
for music. 

Parents Want It. Most encourag- 
ing discovery of the survey, made for the 
American Music Conference in Chicago, 
is that Mr, and Mrs. Public want Junior 
to have a crack at music. Of 12,000 ques- 
tioned in urban, small town and rural 
areas, 85% favored free or low-cost school 
instruction with graduation credits. 

With this backing AMC will put 
pressure on school authorities, city coun- 
cils, legislatures, to hire more and better 
music teachers for public schools. 
Through the Music Educators National 
Conference, civic groups, music clubs and 
PTA, it will strive to put music on a par 
with other subjects. From 4-H Clubs to 
Hollywood, publicity will try to make 
youngsters want to play an instrument. 

To prove that schools can do a good 
musical job, educators need only look at 
Cleveland. Instrumental music training 
there starts at third grade. Two out of 
five high-school students are in chorus, 
orchestra or band, with instruction and 
instruments free. They pay instrument 
sterilization costs—$2 a year apiece. 


Happy in the Jungle? 


Those in the know have an uneasy 
eye cocked on Africa these days. Reason: 
Three people were shot in New York be- 
cause of a popular song, Civilization. 

This happened when a girl spent an 
hour at a juke box chain-playing the 


Bongo-bongo-bongo-I-don’t-want-to-leave- 
the Congo* ditty. As she dropped in an- 
other quarter a sailor there couldn’t stand 
it. He ripped out a pistol and banged. 

The proprietor rushed to help the 
girl and got shot too. Then a policeman 
shot the sailor. All were badly hurt. 

If this could happen in a city, where 
nerves are toughened and dulled, what 
about an archeological expedition that 
left for Africa a few weeks before? Writ- 
er Arch Oboler, who went along as radio 
technician in order to get unusual mate- 
rial for radio shows, took a wire record- 
ing of Civilization with him. He wanted 
to play it and note the natives’ reaction. 
He didn’t know about the sailor. 


New Popular Records 


Sweet. Frankie Carle: Dreamy Lul- 
laby and Lost April. Dinah Shore: Hoo- 
ray for Love and What's Good about 
Goodbye. Columbia. 

Vaughn Monroe: Matinee and Some- 
one Cares. Tex Beneke: Strange and 
Sweet and Beyond the Sea. Tony Mar- 
tin: For Every Man There’s a Woman 
and What’s Good about Goodbye. Count 
Basie: Robins Nest and Your Red Wagon. 
Carroll, Satisfiers: Love Is So Terrific 
and A Little Consideration. Victor. 

Bing Crosby: Now is the Hour and 
Silver Threads Among the Gold. Mary 
Osborne: You’re Gonna Get My Letter 
and Wonder Where’s My Man Tonight? 
Decca. 

Jazz. Benny Goodman: Jersey 
Bounce and A String of Pearls. Colum- 
bia. 

Eddie Heywood Trio: Heywood’s 
Boogie and The Continental. Victor. 

Novelty. Beryl Davis: Experience 
and Strangers in the Dark. Victor. 

Do, Ray and Me: There’s a Man at 
the Door and Teresa. Commodore. 


*Used by permission of the copyright owners, 
Edwin H. Morris & Co. Inc. 





Acme 
Too few children get a 
chance to try. (SEE: More School Music) 


Ensemble. 
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Religion 


Disowned Ally 


Last week an ancient foe of Gospel 
teachings had a painful pair of purple 
Papal bruises to remind it of an error. 

Its error: thinking the Roman Catho- 
lic Church would line up with an old 
anti-Christ against a new one. Even in 
fighting Stalin, Rome had made clear, 
Mammon was no ally for the godly. 

Against the Mammon of materialis- 
tic greed, sidling closer and closer to 
Rome as communism advanced, the 
Church’s first surprise ‘thrust was de- 
livered by Jules Cardinal Saliege, arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, in a pastoral letter. 

Salvage. “You have heard it said,” 
he wrote, “that Christian civilization must 
be saved. I say it cannot be saved, for 


it does not exist. . . . The machine and 
mass-production have destroyed man’s 
taste for work. .. . Man now only sees in 


work the salary he can get from it. This 
has ... robbed him of the sense of his 
own dignity and humanity.” 

This was an exploratory jab. A full 
strength blow followed. His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII, addressing a trade con- 
ference in Rome, hit hard at people who 
loved liberty only when it meant a chance 
for riches at others’ expense. Unrestricted 
free enterprise he called “the deceptive 
formula of 100 years ago.” Today’s for- 
mula, he indicated, involved government 
action to lessen the gap between the 
haves and the have-nots. Otherwise con- 
flict was certain. 

The right to property is no end in 
itself, pointed out the Pontiff. It exists 
simply to allow men to work out their 
own spiritual and cultural growth—and 
implies a responsibility for the welfare 
of others, too. 


Sisters on the Spot 


For many New Mexican schools the 
choice seemed to be nuns or nothing. 

It might well turn out to be nothing. 
In a Sant@ Fe court Harry Bigbee, at- 
torney for a seven-county group of 28 
irked citizens, had sued to have the state 
end all public school teaching by Catho- 
lic nuns and brothers—pronto. 

Support was forthcoming, loud and 
articulate, from New York. There Metho- 
dist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam had mo- 
bilized a group called POAUSCS (Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State) to 
protest religious organizations’ sharing in 
any way in public educational funds. 

Brickbats. Accusations were hurled 
at the Catholic teaching orders in New 
Mexico, batted back by such Catholic 
notables as Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
education chief at the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Affirmed and de- 
nied were claims that the Catholic or- 
ders in New Mexico were trying to route 
public funds to parochial school coffers, 
that Catholic doctrine was taught non- 
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Catholic pupils, that Church officials were 
trying to shape educational policies. 

Focus of the fracas was Dixon, a 
town of 800 which is, unlike most New 
Mexico towns, 75% Protestant. A school 
had been built by civic subscription and 
turned over to the county Board of Edu- 
cation—which promptly made a nun its 
principal. The subscribers fumed, ap- 
pealed to the State Board, finally split 
the decision: the elementary school would 
be layman-taught; the’ high school 
(Church property) nun-taught, free to 
town pupils. 

Big in the bagkground are some 
stubborn facts: In most disputed areas 
the religious schools were there first, 
turned facilities over to the State in re- 
turn for partial support, probably fur- 
nish the only reasonably competent teach- 
ing staffs the State has money to pay. 


Three R’s—Not Four 


It used to be tough on Terry. He 
alone gtayed behind when his classmates 
in a Champaign, Ill., public school filed 
out for their weekly half-hour’s religious 
training. He felt self-conscious. 

Now, thanks to his mother, Mrs. 
Vashti McCullom, Terry hasn’t a 
thing in the world to feel self-conscious 
about except having been the subject of 
one of the year’s hottest decisions by the 
U.S. Supreme Court and probably the 
most widely and emotionally publicized 
teen-ager in the U.S. 

Blast. The Court’s decision was 
eight-to-one in favor of Mrs. McCullom’s 
contention that religious training facili- 
tated by public schools was unconstitu- 
tional. Before this decision stopped re- 
verberating, approximately 2 million 
school pupils might be affected. 

Justice. Black delivered the majority 
opinion. It boiled down to the contention 
that by (1) assembling pupils, (2) so- 
liciting their parents’ permission to afford 
fhem religious training and (3) giving 
school-time (and sometimes space) to 
such training, schools were aiding re- 





ligious sects to spread their faiths. And 
this, the Court ruled, violated the First 
Amendment. 

Justice Reed dissented. Justice Jack- 
son didn’t dissent, but he was glum about 
the borderline nature of the case. Even 
history and biology, he pointed out, touch 
on enough religious subject matter to put 
them in the legal doghouse. 

However, before the Thirty Years’ 
War or the origin .of species came under 
fire, there were a lot more obvious tar- 
gets. Already lining her sights on one 
of them was Mrs. McCullom, the 
quasi-Unitarian whose concern for her 
son’s freedom from evangelizing had 
launched the dispute in Champaign. With 
a group of comrade spirits in Chicago, 
she was gunning now for the whole array 
of “released time” systems which in 46 
states afford public school pupils reli- 
gious training. 

Champaign, which began its school- 
aided religious training seven years ago, 
partly as a move to combat juvenile de- 
linquency, used school-space as well as 
class-time for it. So do 1,200 of the 3,000 
cities and towns with such programs. 
These, feared the International Council 
of Religious Education, which sponsors 
the Protestant portion of the program, 
had better get ready to change or drop 
their plans. 

Jitters. For the 1,800 school systems 
which gave time only, not classrooms, for 
religious instruction, the Council was less 
fearful. But even school officials who 
merely sanctioned prayers and Bible- 
readings couldn’t be completely sure no 
one would haul them into court. 

In Champaign, school officials 
planned to discontinue the classes by 
Easter. Some alternative, such as reli- 
gious instruction after school or on Satur- 
days in non-school buildings, also on a 
voluntary basis, may be worked out. 

Remarked one commentator: “All 
this means is—‘Back to Sunday school’.” 
But the ICRE rebutted him ruefully: 
75% of the weekday pupils also go to 
Sunday school now; they need both. 
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Public school nun. To some New Mexicans, this looked sinister. (SEE: Sisters) 
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New Look for Industry 


New uniforms for industrial workers 
and surgeons are on the way because six 
months ago J. M. Reeves, president of 
Reeves Bros., cotton fabric manufactur- 
ers, talked with Joe Bright, his gas station 
_ attendant in a New Jersey suburb. 
“Why so gloomy, Joe?” queried 
Reeves. 

“It’s this baggy old uniform,” griped 
Joe. “In the Army my smart-looking out- 
fit bucked me up. Say, you make fabrics. 
Why don’t you do something about de- 
cent uniforms?” 

When J. M. arrived at his office in 
Worth St., New York; he burst in on his 
brother Graham and said he thought they 
should design smart, morale-building uni- 
forms for a dozen types of industrial 
workers. They picked Mrs. Helen Cook- 
man, well-known designer, for the job. 
Last week all the uniforms were be- 
ing manufactured, some were in service. 
Railroads, bus lines and factories were 
ordering them in lots of 50,000. 

The smartness many different occu- 
pations will enjoy as a result of Bright’s 
gripe is shown in the picture below. From 
left to right the main features are: 

1. High-bib overall and blouse com- 
bination for girls who must bend and 
climb. 

2. Open-neck shirt for * mechanics 
patterned after baseball uniforms. 
3.-Dress-apron ensemble for girl 
workers. The corn-colored dress can be 
worn without apron to and from work. 
4. Shirt and trousess combination 
for workers who do not need overalls. 
The shirt has snap-fasteners—no buttons 
to come in contact with machinery and is 
right for mangle laundering. 

5. An all-purpose coat-dress smock, 
cool in summer and cut full to wear over 


Nice clothes. 
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sweater and skirt in winter, for girls who 
work at tables. 

6. Jacket-like shirt for air lines per- 
sonnel with fixed turned-up cuff because 
flight personnel roll up long sleeves.- 

7. Shirt, jacket and trousers for the 
milkman or beverage man—reinforced at 
elbows and on outside leg seams. 

8. A new washable cap, with official 
appearance, for the gas station attendant. 
Shirt and trousers are in two shades of 
green. 

9. A cool shirt with notched collar, 
no necktie, for the bus driver. Back 
trousers pockets are brought around to 
the side for easier reaching. 

10. Trim, tailored dress and apron 
for waitress. The apron’s five gores of 
alternating pink and white emphasize 
small waist. 

11. Collarless, one-piece overalls 
with smart lines for shop workers. The 
finishing and fabric belt are bright red. 

12. Surgeon’s gown with unusually 
wide armholes and knitted sleeve sections 
for freedom of movement. Underneath is 
a new-type wash-up suit. 


Co-op Department Store 


Edward A. Filene wanted to lend his 
employes money to buy his big Boston 
department store. He hoped they would 
operate it as a co-operative. But his 
brother, part-owner, rejected the idea. 

Still Filene believed the cost of dis- 
tributing goods was too high and things 
in-stores could be sold for less with con- 
sumer cooperation. So, in 1935, he 
founded the Consumer Distribution Corp. 
and endowed it with a million dollars. 

Last week, years after Filene’s death, 
his long-time dream came a big step 
nearer fulfillment. CDC opened a Filene 
co-op, first of a proposed nation-wide 
string of 100 such department stores, in 
the Shirlington section of Arlington, Va., 
across the river from the Capital city. 

It was a plain two-story-with-base- 
ment structure. The differences will be 


Industry finds smart uniforms make work easier and build workers’ morale. 
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in prices. The new co-op, following 
Rochdale principles, promises stockhold- 
ers a return limited to 5% if earned and 
customers the benefit of skillful buying, 
low overhead and patronage refunds. 

While it will not operate on a cut- 
rate basis, it packed in 10,000 customers 
the first day by advertising the usual bar- 
gain-hunter’s values—a $110 chair at 
$69.95, $8.99 dresses at $5.99, children’s 
$1.69 overalls at 69¢. 

Towels by the Lb. Bath, hand and 
utility towels, bath mats and wash cloths 
bought by the ton were sold on a pick- 
*em-out and have ’em weighed basis. 
Price: $1.49 a pound. 

The store will serve 22,000 families 
in three great wartime housing develop- 
ments. One of its special services will be 
a baby-parking center where mothers can 
leave children while shopping. 

Co-op Chain. The Shirlington ven- 
ture will be used as a testing ground and 
personnel training center for future co- 
ops. 

CDC plans to sell $300,000 worth of 
stock—$50 a share—to its customers, 
keep $200,000 in preferred stock. After 
the customers buy out the stock, CDC 
hopes to open co-ops in other places. 
Non-stockholders will be welcome custom- 
ers, but only stockholders will get patron- 
age refunds (profit-sharing in proportion 
to each stockholder’s purchases). 

CDC expects its chain to grow rap- 
idly. It plans to open a store in Provi- 
dence ngxt autumn, another in Irvington, 
N. J. early in 1949, and is now negotiat- 
ing with officials of the United Auto 
Workers to support at least one store in 
Detroit. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, which has co-op members, had 
no comment” on CDC activities. One 
big department store owner said: “Maybe 
we should be glad CDC is coming our 
way. Retailers welcome competition more 
than they used to. We’ve learned it en- 
larges the shopping center and stores in 
big shopping centers get more business.” 
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THE AUTOMATIC AGE is here. Minneapolis—Honeywell Regulator Co. this year will 
produce 7,000 kinds of automatic controls for industry and home. 


AUTOMATIC HAY BALERS will handle 1/3 of all hay harvested this year. Six 
major companies are whittling down a backlog of 30,000 orders. The 
swing of men heaving hay in the hot sun is diminishing rapidly. 


THE CREAM OF THE SPRING'S NEW GADGETS will be notable for minute size. One is 


a new pocket-size home barber shop——a combination comb and razor-—— 
guaranteed to give satisfactory trims or complete hair cuts. 


Smaller than the solitaire in a showy engagement ring, it's 3/16 of 
an inch long, runs at 7,000 rpm on 13 volts. U.S. Instrument Corp., 
Summit, N.J., will welcome suggestions as to what it can be used for. 


FOOD STORES AND SUPERMARKETS are using gravity to cut shopping time. A new 
six-ton steel self-service machine, 84 feet long, contains 1,900 
slides which are filled from behind with canned, bottled and packaged 
groceries. As the customer removes one item another drops into place. 


AMERICAN LENS MAKERS are learning the secrets of German pre-war superiority 
in special purpose lenses by studying 2,000 samples from the Carl 
Zeiss plant at Jena. One pop-—eyed lens takes pictures over an arc of 
210 degrees, catching objects that are actually behind it. A long- 
range telephoto lens, used by the Germans to photograph British 
fortifications from across the channel, can make "close-ups" at 
25 miles. 


in the nation. Pre-war cost——30¢. 


TOMORROW'S AUTO NEWS shapes up like this: All 1949 models, including the 
much-—talked-—of Ford, have been finally approved and no more changes 
are possible. With 1950 models now taking shape in wood, plastic 
and clay, a new survey shows more cars than ever before are on éhe 
highways--33.4 million licensed vehicles plus the Government's un- 
licensed fleet of several hundred thousand. 


A NEW ANGLE to the threatened spot shortage of gasoline next summer is pointed 
out by the National Petroleum News. When motorists urge dealers whose 
tanks are too low to try to squeeze out the last drop, they may get 
water and foreign matter pumped into their tanks. 


TREE AND FLOWERING SHRUB NURSERIES are enjoying a boom. Reason: factory 
owners buying heavily. Beautifying factory grounds, especially if 
they're near residential neighborhoods, pays off in good community 


relations and employe good will. 


JAY D. RUNKLE, National Retail Dry Goods Association chairman, pleaded with 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers at a recent marketing con- 
ference at St. Louis to cut prices wherever possible. He criticized 
textile manufacturers for planning to boost prices next autumn while 
wholesale and retail business is falling. And he scored the soft 
woolen industry for closing mills instead of enlarging their markets 
by selling for less. 


THE RABBIT-MEAT BOOM, started during meat-short war years, is growing so fast 
Southern California producers hope rabbit will eventually be as pop-— 
ular on American tables as chicken. First full carload of frozen, 7 
cellophane-—wrapped 24 pound rabbit fryers will leave Los Angeles for 
eastern cities next week. 


BUTTER PRICES, despite farm commodities sag, may still go up. This year's 
production up to the end of March is 52-60 million pounds shy of the 
1942-46 average for the same period. 


CRYSTAL GAZERS PREDICT Tin Pan Alley will turn back the clock and produce 
story lyrics, actable ballads and comedy tunes of the kind popular 
when vaudeville was young. Reason: Songs recently have been designed 
for broadcasting orchestras, but soon they'll have to cater to tel- 
evision, give performers a chance for stage business and by-play. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C.- 
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Women 


More Babies 


If all the new babies of 1947 were 
laid end to end, they would probably 
reach for a bottle. The line-up, however, 
would be longer than ever before in his- 
tory. According to latest estimates from 
the Federal Security Agency, total live 
births numbered 3,910,000 last year. 
That’s 621,000 more than in 1946, the 
previous record, and 975,000 more than 
the wartime peak in 1943. 

The 1947 infant death-rate also made 
history—a new low of 32.6 deaths (of 
babies under 12 months) for every 1,000 
live births. The 1946 figure was 35.1. 

When the baby bubble would burst 
was still anybody’s guess. Some statisti- 
cians thought it would be this year—on 
the basis of a slipping marriage rate. In- 
complete figures indicate that total issue 
of marriagé licenses in 1947 may have 
dropped about 13% from the all-time high 
of 1946. 


Children and War 


A little boy, orphaned at 3, went 
to live with his uncle who with the best of 
intentions punished him harshly, often 
cruelly. As years went on, the uncle re- 
gretted this and the two developed a firm, 
warm relationship. When the uncle was 
dying the nephew, by then a middle-aged 
lawyer, took devoted care of him. Yet on 
the night of the uncle’s death the lawyer, 
who rarely drgnk, found himself celebrat- 
ing a spirited wake. 

This was a case history used by Dr. 
Lawrence S. Kubie, Yale University pro- 
fessor of psychiatry, to show how a 
child’s undigested hatred can stay with 
him—unconsciously—through his _ life. 
Aggressiveness in a moderate, resolute 
sense, he told the annual meeting of the 
Child Study Association of America, is 
necessary to life. “But,” he added, “neu- 
rotic distortions of aggressiveness occur 
in every human life [example: the end- 
less, futile struggle for more and more 
money, clothes, houses and cars] and 
these are easily exploited by powerful 
external forces which create war.” 

Cure for Craziness? The state of 
today’s world, said Dr. Franz Alexander, 
director of the Chicago Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis, recalls the rage of 3- to 
5-year-olds suddenly armed with adult 
power and destructive weapons. But psy- 
chiatrists’ knowledge of personality, he 
warned, “cannot be translated into prac- 
tice on a world scale fast enough to pre- 
vent a world conflagration.” It is only by 
international, political action, he empha- 
sized, that this knowledge can be made 
effective for world peace. And right now 
war can be avoided only if peaceful na- 
tions have the supremacy of power. 

What, then, about children in a de- 
mocracy who are taught to live kindly 
and co-operatively with their fellows? 
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They soon sense that they live in a world 
of cut-throat competition and aggressive 
self-interest. 

Children must be introduced to the 
actual nature of this world, said Dr. 
Harold Rugg, Columbia University pro- 








Next. Wind and spread evenly on curlers. 





a i . i 
To Sosa by — i ti da “a 


And End. With a page boy or any style 
that pleases. (SEE: War of the Waves) 


fessor of education. The future of civi- 
lization depends on the direction educa- 
tion takes, according to Sarah Gibson 
Blanding, president of Vassar College. 
Cord Meyer Jr., president of United 
World Federalists, thought the greatest 
hope for children lay in immediate steps 
by the U.S. to form a powerful United 
Nations. 


New Freedom. The speakers of- 


‘ fered no cure-alls, no cheap solutions. 


But Dr. Kubie gave advice that parents 
could get their teeth into. “We must,” he 
urged, “dedicate ourselves to the Fifth 
Freedom.” That is the child’s freedom 
and right to feel, to know what he feels 
and to express those feelings. A child as 
young as 3 should understand that he 
has a right to hate, envy, or to get angry 
—and to talk about, even act out, his 
feelings. He will learn that there are 
limits on how he can act. The important 
thing is that he doesn’t feel guilty about 
his feelings. 

Only by letting a child air his con- 
flicts and confusions so they can be 
cleared up as they arise, said Dr. Kubie, 
can we avoid neurotic distortion, “which 
turns normal aggression into a blind, in- 
satiable, destructive force.” 


War of the Waves 


Effects of a modest feminine desire 
to look nice at budget price reached last 
week from family bathrooms, ’round busi- 
ness circles, through legislative halls and 
into court rooms. Demand for the home 
permanent wave lotions and curlers that 
clutter sinks and medicine chests had 
boosted sales of Toni kits (claimed to do 
90% of the business) to more than a mil- 
lion a month. 

Just five years ago Toni’s president, 
R. N. W. Harris, placed the first of his 
$1, $1.25 and $2 kits on the market. Last 
January all the company’s stock was sold 
to the Gillette Safety Razor Co. for $20 
million. At the same time officials an- 
nounced a $6 million advertising cam- 
paign. Competitors crowded in fast. 
Three new kits have bobbed up on store 
shelves in the past month. 

Legal Snarls. But beauty operators 
sizzle at the threat to their trade, have 
moved fast to crimp the home cold-wave 
where they can. Lobbyists shoved a bill 
into the Kentucky legislature that will, if 
made law, prohibit sales and advertising 
of kits in that state. 

San Diego, Cal., officials arrested 30 
startled amateur wavers, fined six. The 
women had accepted money—illegally— 
for their services but, according to home- 
beauty boosters, had been tricked into it. 
Similar cases are still pending in Col- 
orado, in Kentucky and in West Virginia, 
where the Associated Master Beauticians 
threatened arrest of any non-licensed 
woman found giving permanents, with or 
without pay. 

Loopholes. Of the 44 various state 
laws controlling hairdressing, a dozen are 
“subject to unhappy interpretation as far 
as housewives are concerned,” according 
to the Home Beauty Institute. In New 
York, Assemblymen have already gone to 
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All Hardy 
Bushels 
of Blooms 
From 
June 
aie 


sonscamiam 
3 ENGLISH MUMS $1 
Giant Red, Yellow, Bronze, 4” - 6” Across. Be first 


in your locality to raise these Hardy Chrysanthemums 
of green size. 


BEST MUMS FOR 

5 cut FLowers $1 

Fally Double Hardy Long-Stemmed kinds: 1 each 
Red, Pink, White, Bronze, Yellow 

ALL 3 ABOVE OFFERS $2 


Special 16 BEAUTIFUL PLANTS 


Each $2 ote sent by April 30 earns a free plant 
of Bonfire — a grand red mom. 
SENT POSTPAID ABOUT MAY 1 
THESE PLANTS WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR 
Ask for ROCKWOLL’S FREE CATALOG of all the 
new Chrysanthemum and Hardy Flowers. 


__ROCKNOLL = “tr_Morrow, Ohio 


A SPECIAL POP corn © 
FOR HOME POPPING 








You Owe Yourself a Raise--- 
Great Rewards can be yours by making your job work 
for you. Make Good when Opportunity Knocks. Learn 
as others have done how our Advice Series helps you 
to plan Job Advancement. Your present job may be 
your fortune. Make it Pay You Well. If Ambitious— 
Send—Name, Age, Address, Present Job, with $1.00 
for Get Acquainted Analysis to—C. Henry Wagner, 
Vocational Advisers, Wm. Penn Annex Box 144, 
Phila. 5, Pa. 


Good Money in Weaving 


Earn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, etc. from old 





rags or new yarn-in your community! No experience neces- | 


sary. 31,000 doing it with easy running Union Looms cost- 

ing less than $50.00. Send for our free booklet today. 
UNION LOOM WORKS 

361 POST STREET BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


NOW! YOU OR ANYONE CAN 
HAVE HOT WATER QUICK! 


NEW PORTABLE 
POCKET-SIZE WATER HEATER 


Costs only $2.95 


BOILS WATER 
SUPER-FAST 


Merely place a BOIL-QWIK Port- 
able Electric Water Heater in a 
receptacle containing water. Plug in the nearest socket . . . 
Eureka! In a few minutes HOT WATER. Heats a suffi- 
cient quantity for bathing, washing dishes, and clothes, 
shaving, cleaning cream separators, pails, etc., the speed 















depending on quantity. No fires to build, hot water to | 







carry, or running up and down stairs. Economical! Handy! 
Inexpensive! Complete directions accompanies each heater. 
SEND NO MONEY! Just your name and address. When 
your heater arrives pay postman only $2.95 plus C.O.D. 


and postal charges. Satisfaction GUARANTEED or re- | 





turn within 10 days for refund of full purchase price. 
THE eevex CORPORATION, Dept.30-C 
25 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, litinois 


VENETIAN BLIND 
KIT! 


@® Actually see, feel, and test samples of 
the Bonderized, Galvanized Steel Slats 
and Solid-Ladder, Vat-Dyed Tapes we 

wm use in blinds that glorify thousands of 
homes. See how easily you can add 

- beauty and comfort to your rooms. NO 
OBLIGATION, NOTHING TO RETURN. 


™MAIL THIS AD NOW » 


= . with your name and address for 
oo your Free Venetian Blind Kit to 


SCIENTIFIC VENETIAN BLIND “i: 


2667 E. 75th St. @ Chicago 49, 
BeaEeeE fe # & & 
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work on a bill that says present laws re- 
stricting hairdressing to licensed beauti- 
cians may not be applied to women who 
do their own friends’ hair without pay. 

Expert Advice. Not all hairdress- 
ers, of course, have joined the war of the 
waves. Notable, candid exception is Vic- 
tor Vito, New York stylist, who says 
beauty shop cold wave solutions are 
basically the same as those included in 
the home kits. Only real difference in re- 
sults is due to skill—provided, he says, a 
woman follows kit directions and the gen- 
eral rules. Vito’s tips: 

1. Start with as good a haircut as 
possible, shaped properly around the 
crown but not thinned out on the énds. 

2. When blocking the head in 
squares of hair, take same amount of 
hair for each curl. Some squares may be 
larger than others. 

3. Make sure hair ends in each 
square are of equal thickness or some 
will be curlier than others. 

4. Don’t stretch some curls tighter 
than others. 

5. Wind curls neatly to avoid lumps. 

6. Never curl hair more than six 
inches from the ends. 

7. Remember: The less hair to a 
curl, the tighter the wave. The longer the 
hair wound up, the looser the curl. The 
longer the solution stays on hair, the 
tighter the curl—up to the maximum 
time recommended in the kits. 

A home permanent probably won’t 
outclass a professional job. But, as Victor 
Vito cheerfully admits, it’s economical. 
It can be given as often as wished pro- 
vided it’s loose. And in many cases by 
waving her hair herself a woman gets 
just the hair-do she’s looking for. 


Ready-Made Macaroons 


Newest ready-mix product is “Holi- 
day”—the first prepared macaroon mix 
and one based on an old 17th century 
recipe. . 

Simply blend in one unbeaten egg 
white. Drop marble-sized portions two 
inches apart on tins lined with wrapping 
or shelf paper and bake to a honey tan 
in a 320° oven (15-20 minutes). After 
cookies cool, moisten bottonr of paper, 
peel off. From one 49¢ can there will be 
60 dainty, mouth-watering macaroons— 
but not for long. 


Crisis in Figs 

Ever since Biblical times, the fig has 
been a fruit delicacy, only recently a 
common dinner table item. The first seed- 
lings were brought to California (biggest 
U.S. producer) by Spanish padres in 
1750. Now American fig farmers, who 
grow 90% of the nation’s supply, are 
worried about marketing the record 
33,000-ton crop waiting to be sold. So 
Government and industry are co-operat- 
ing on a boost-figs program. 

Temptations. Dried figs make de- 
lectable breads, cakes, salads, whips, ice 
cream, jams. One pound cooks to 12 serv- 
ings. Dried figs are bursting with cal- 
cium, iron, some of all B vitamins. High 








eal Old-Time 
Raisin Pie Use 


Sun-MaIp 
RAISINS 








RAISIN PiE—Combine 2% cups water, 
1 box Sun-Maid Raisins (Seedless 
Nectars or Seedless), 1 stick cinna- 
mon, 2 tsp. lemon juice, % cup 
- molasses, 2 tsp. Heinz Cider Vin- 
egar, % tsp. salt and }¢ tsp. ground 
cloves. Simmer 15 min. Remove 
cinnamon stick. Add 6 Tbs. sugar 
and 2% Tbs. cornstarch gradually, 
stirring. Cook until mixture thick- 
ens. Pour into unbaked pie shell. Top 
with crust or lattice strips. Bake ina 
very hot oven (450° F.) for 25 min. 


@ Always Fresh! ~- 

@ Sugar-Saving! 

@ Rich in Iron, Calcium, 
Phosphorus! 

@ Choice of Good Cooks 
Everywhere! 





for Cooking, Baking 
and Good Eating! 
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Mother and Dad 
for 


3% BETTER WAYS OF GROWING UP & 


by John E. Crawford 
and Luther E. Woodward 
"Now, | really know myself," says the 
newly confident teenster after reading 
BETTER WAYS OF GROWING UP. 
Every responsible parent and youth 
counsellor will wont to put this new and 
important book in the hands of teen- 
agers under their guidance. Increases 
healthy self-understandiag of puzzling 
youth problems. Not preachy but prac- 
tical. Helpful to all: ideal for ages 14 to 18. Order today 
for your son or daughter. 
HELPS TEEN-AGERS DEVELOP 
Sound Thinking, Unselfish Attitudes, Natural Skills 
MARTHA DEANE, Mutual Network 








AT YOUR Family Commentator says; “‘tremend- 
BOOKSTORE ously important for teen-agers and 
OR SEND = a by =n of 
igh reputation in applied psychology 
COUPON TO and education.” 
T” MUHLENBERG PRESS, 1228 Spruce St., Philo. 7, Pa. | | 
! Gentlemen: | enclose $ for which please send | 
| me ___ copylies) of BETTER WAYS OF GROWING 
j UP at $3 a copy. | 
] CAG. cb Frcs desde ebbcKecscccccdcocccrsosccene | 


DO RUG WEAVING AT HOME! mR 


Start a STEADY business of .. EARN BIG 
PROFITS — with the NEW YALL WEAVE LOOM 
you can turn out six yards of beautiful designs every hour. 


SEAL FOR HANDICAPPED PEOPLE, Veterans and 
unable to be active can operate this NEW WEAVING 
BACHINE. it is simple to operate. 


A SMALL INVESTMENT GETS YOU STARTED. Original 
investment can be returned in thirty days. The All-Weave 
Loom has a capacity of forty tofifty yards « day. 


DON'T DELAY — DEMAND FOR RUGS is fostent tn 
history. Start your own rug weaving business N 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
THE GIBSON CO.. 418 So. 17th St., Omaha 2 
MAKERS OF DEEN L LOOMS FAMOUS SINCE 1898 


/ DRESS forYOU 


FOR ORDERING 3! 


Thrilling new Piant Your choice of gorgeous new 


dress in your uyorite style, size and color GIVEN 

or sending orders for only 8 dresses for 
your friends or family. Write for style presentation show- 
ing scores of Ia! fashions with actual sample fabrics. 
Somenevases ed. You can get complete wardrobe and earn 


FORD F D FROCKS, Dept. K-0045, Cincinnati 25, Ohio a week 9045, Cincinnati time—easy! pty Ohio 


g . ia. 
Monuments of senguins A 
Letterin Satislaction guaran- 

sana ART STONE CO. 
F Piedmont Rd..Atiente. Ga. 








Promptly relieves 
COUGHS of 


CHEST 
COLDS 


Breaks Up Surface Congestion, Too! 


At the first sign of a chest cold — rub 
Musterole on chest, throat and back. It 
instantly starts to relieve coughs and tight 
soreness in chest muscles. Then good old 
reliable Musterole helps break up painful 
surface congestion and checks irritation. 
In 3 strengths. At all drugstores. 


~~ id 
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sugar content makes them energy pick- 
ups, though the bane of calory-counters. 
Strongest lure is the tremendous 
price drop. Last week one national chain 
store priced figs at 15¢ for a 12-ounce 
package, 20¢ cheaper than a year ago. 


Afoot for Spring 


This spring’s shoe is wrapped with a 
strap. From the fancy afternoon slipper 
down to the casual flattie, straps snuggle 
slender ankles, cross diagonally over the 
instep, or parade seven or eight strong up 
the foot. 

To go with this air of delicacy, the 
shoe itself has been whittled to a new 
low. Leading the low-cut-for-high-style 
field is one slipper called “The Shell.” 
It’s the shallowest of pumps scooped out 
to almost nothing at the sides, curved at 
the center front to a small widow’s peak. 
To keep it from falling off, the Shell has 
a sliver of ankle strap. 

Most shoes are closed fore and aft, 
with pointed toes creating the popular 
narrow silhouette. Inverted Vs top many 
heels; hour-glass lacing and _ stitching 
give back interest. Heel heights range 
from ground-huggers to sky-scrapers, 
with shapes as familiar as the wedge or 
as startling as the incurving Louis heel. 

Gold Goes Informal. For the first 
time in years, shoe shops are blooming 
with color. Kidskin, calfskin, linen and 
suede have been dyed in pink, yellow, 
blue, green, beige and lilac—with hose to 
match. Gold is the newest shade for day- 
time wear. On white summer suede, gold 





turns up as piping, as a single strap, or 
a simple loop for a white bow. 

More color in footwear means more 
shoes in the wardrobe. That’s good— 
from some podiatrists’ viewpoint. Accord- 
ing to a recent Gallup poll, one in every 
three Americans suffers foot trouble. And 
good treatment for aching feet, the doc- 
tors point out, is frequent changing from 
high to medium to low heels. 


New for You 


Beauty Spots. To spice the petti- 
coat-and-frill fashions, there are little 
black gummed patches to paste just be- 
low the eye or next to a dimple. They 
come in star, crescent, triangle, clover 
and heart shapes, cost $1 for a box of 100. 

Pocket Alarm. From Switzerland 
comes an ordinary-sized pocket watch 
with a seven-jewel alarm. The back of 
the watch opens to form an easel so it 
can stand up, and hands and numerals 
shine in the dark. In chrome it sells for 
$16.25, in gold plate for $22.50. 

Stain Restrainer. A new liquid 
chemical is claimed to remove lipstick, 
rouge, nail polish, other cosmetics from 
any color-fast fabric. Apply a few drops 
to reverse side of stain and pat gently. 

Pastel Tint. A makeup base that 
can be smoothed on with fingertips right 
over previous makeup has been added to 
the Coty line. Made of firmer-than-cream 
consistency, the new base is claimed not 
to give skin a “caked” look even if re- 
newed several times. It comes in a slim 


compact, in four shades. 


Valley, Johansen 


Easter promenade. Straps lead the way in the twisted T (left), the V effect... 





Joy Shoemakers, Valley 


. . . the wedgie and the medium-heel colored calfskin. (SEE: Afoot for Spring) 
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THE McCLEARY CLINIC AND HOSPITAL 
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In the successful treatment of illnesses, experience, skill, 
facilities and surroundings all play important parts. 


The McCleary Clinic and Hospital was founded in 
1901. It employs a skilled medical staff which has the 


benefit of years of experience in treating thousands of 


rectal, colonic and stomach cases. Its facilities are thor- 
oughly modern with a hospital capacity for 500 pa- 
tients. Located in the famed health and recreational 
resort city of Excelsior Springs, Mo., surroundings are 
ideal for the rest and relaxation so often helpful. 


Upon request, we will send you a free copy of an 
interesting, informative and helpful book that ex- 
plains both common and unusual symptoms... 
points out the hazards of delay .. . and describes 
in easy-to-understand language the method of 
treatment. Write today. 


382 ELMS BLVD., EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO, 
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NOW-Ffor the First Time a 1 
j 


SCREW-STEM FILTER | 
PIPE for $1 


With 


AJUSTOMATIC STEM NEVER LOCKS OUT OF LINE 
FILTER ABSORBS TARS & JUICES 


Never before a screwstem pipe 
with all these feotures: pat- 
ented free-turning self-align- 
ing Ajustomatic stem ... an 
easy-to-replace Filter... 
choice of smart styles in fine 
imported briar .. . and a low, 
low price making it the best 

buy in pipes. At Better Stores. 


IMPORTED > 
BRIAR 


” 


HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, INC. OZONE PARK 17. N.Y 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES 
PLANTER’S BARGAINS 


High quality and low prices. Send for 1948 
Catalog and send us a list of your wants. 


ALLEN’S NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 
Box 45 Geneva, Ohio 


| Money-Makers!!! 

A M by g New Spring Green Farm 
Catalog—Over 2800 Values. 

COUNTRY BUSINESSES— New Blue Book—over 1500 


Bargains—Stores, Cabin Courts, Gas Stations, Hotels, 
etc, etc. Coast to Coast. Either Mailed Free. 


STROUT REALTY 
255 4th Ave. 20 West 9th St. 453 S. Sprin 
New York 10, N. Y. Kansas City 6, Mo. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws enco the development of inventions. 
Write for further particulars as to patent protection and 
procedure and ‘‘Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-H Victor Bullding, Washington 1, D. C. 











ALL-VECETABLE 
LAXATIVE 


@In NR (Nature’s Remedy) Tablets, 
there are no chemicals, no minerals, 
no phenol derivatives. NR Tablets are 
different—act different. Purely veges 
table—a combination of 10 vegetable 
ingredients formulated over 50 yearg 
ago. Uncoated or candy coated, theig 
action is dependable, thorough, yet 
gentle, as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25¢ box. Use as directed. 
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Movies 





Tasteful Triangle 
Cary and the Bishop’s Wife 


(Samuel Goldwyn) offers what sounds 
like the most daring triangle in movie 
history: a bishop, his wife, and an angel. 

But the film is a pleasant, rather 
pallid little affair which has been written 
and directed in the very best of good 
taste. The only questionable thing about 
it is the addition of “Cary and” to the 
original title. (Goldwyn’s publicity gen- 
iuses found that bobbysoxers were stay- 
ing away from the film because they 
imagined it was a heavy drama.) 

“Cary” is, of course, Cary Grant, 
who plays the angel. He doesn’t tramp 
about in carbon dioxide clouds as angels 
in other films do, and the miracles he 
performs are small ones. He waves his 
hand and empty wine glasses fill with 
sherry. Now and then he walks through 
a door. 

His principal accomplishments are 
(1) persuading Bishop David Niven that 
nowadays money is better spent in reliev- 
ing human misery than in building cathe- 
drals and (2) convincing Loretta Young, 
the bishop’s wife, that it’s all right for 
her to buy a new hat. 

Since it would scarcely be proper 
for Cary and Loretta to do anything that 
might be called cutting up, the film seems 
about to run out of incident now and 
then. But something always turns up: 
Niven gets jealous of Cary and very near- 
ly comes out and says so; cynic Monty 
Woolley, an old friend of the family, re- 


Celestial music. Cary’s glissando produces varied reactions. 


nounces his worldliness; Gladys Cooper, . 


the rich woman who has been making the 
bishop fawn upon her in the interest of 
his cathedral, discovers she has a heart 
after all. 

At last Cary, realizing that his feel- 
ing for the bishop’s wife is getting a bit 
too un-celestial, goes back where he came 
from, and the film ends with the assurance 
that Bishop Niven will no longer neglect 
his wife, and that she will forget that 
such a person as Cary existed. 

The story tries to achieve delicacy 
through a simple absence of coarseness, 
and wit through an absence of vulgarity. 
This negative approach is not always suc- 
cessful, but most movie-goers will find 
The Bishop’s Wife very satisfactory en- 
tertainment. 


Straight Wilde 
An Ideal Husband (20th Century- 


Fox) husbands its elegance too avidly to 
be ideal. 

The polished British cast, plus Hol- 
lywood’s Paulette Goddard, reverently 
read the epigrams Oscar Wilde wrote for 
his 19th century drawing-room drama of 
morals and manners. They look stunning 
in the lavish Technicolor wardrobe. But 
all this seems to have blinded producer 
Sir Alexander Korda to the fact that only 
a satirical touch could save the Wilde 
witticisms from pomposity and stuffiness. 

Treated seriously, the story is as 
outmoded as The Great Train Robbery. 
Sir Robert Chiltern, an upstanding Brit- 
ish Foreign Affairs Under-Secretary, has 
reached political prominence by selling 
government secrets. This information gets 
into the hands of an adventuress, Mrs. 


Cheveley (Paulette Goddard). To keep 





(SEE: Triangle) 
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his righteous wife from finding out, Sir 
Robert considers paying Mrs. Cheveley’s 
blackmail: government approval of a 
fraudulent scheme.’ But a wealthy play- 
boy friend of Chiltern’s comes to his res- 
cue, counter-blackmails Mrs. Cheveley. 
Sir Robert’s reputation and marriage are 
saved. 

Hugh Williams and Diana Wynyard 
as the Chilterns are straight-laced, well- 
bred and thoroughly uninteresting. More 
colorful is Michael Wilding as their fop- | 
pish friend, Viscount Goring. 

Paulette Goddard’s American accent 
syunds strange among the clipped Eng- 
lish of the rest of the cast. And she de- 





livers such epigrams as “An acquaintance 
that” begins with a compliment is sure to 
develop into a real friendship” with a 
childlike simplicity, unlike the sophisti- 
cated handling Wilde intended. 

With all its imperfections, An Ideal 
Husband is pleasant to look at. And its 
languid pace allows time to savor the 
Wilde-isms that floored Victorian London. 


Alan and the Pirates 


Someone at Paramount, apparently, 
follows the comic strips closely. At any 
rate, Saigon, the studio’s latest Alan 
Ladd movie, has an uncanny resemblance 
both in plot and characters to Terry and 
the Pirates. Its heroes are flyers, its 
locale the Orient, teaming with menacing 
men (and women) of mystery. But Ladd, 
as the counterpart of Col. Flip Corkin, 
and Veronica Lake, as a blonde Dragon 
Lady, unintentionally make the film a 
good bit funnier than the funny papers. 


How’s Your Mood? 


Movie-goers should pick their film 
fare with their moods in mind, says psy- 
chologist Ernest Dichter in the current 
Journal of Living. A wishy-washy mood 
calls for a hardboiled murder mystery; 
tragic pictures bring on a quiet, philo- 
sophic state that dwarfs small personal 
problems. 

Example of Dr. Dichter’s psychologi- 
cal reviewing: “The Swordsman (Co- 
lumbia) is a picture to see when you just 
don’t know what else to do... it is good 
fare for an indifferent mood. .. .” 

Note: Non-psychiatrist critics agree 
that this Western in kilts should be 
avoided unless one is indifferent to bad 
acting and a cliché-filled plot. 


Sull Worth $ 


Captain from Castile (Tyrone 
Power, Jean Peters). Technicolor is used 
with spectacular success in this beautiful- 
but-dumb movie history of the Cortez ex- 
pedition. 

The Voice of the Turtle (Eleanor 
Parker, Ronald Reagan, Eve Arden). A 
well-done light comedy, but don’t expect 
the stage version. 

Treasure of the Sierra Madre 
(Humphrey Bogart, Walter Huston). 
finely-drawn study of frustration and 
futility based on the greed for gold. 

Road to Rio ‘(Bob Hope, Bing 


Crosby, Dorothy Lamour). 


Seeing 
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Here is PROOF! 


Read What Users Say: 


*‘Now enjoy what I 
eat wi 
= pains or other hee 
ects.’ Mr. A. E. Pp, 
“Constipation is 
the past for me Paar: 
" Mrs. Vv. H. 


“Had a bad case of 
n 
bes I started een 
Wy. as disappeared complete- 
Mrs. M. G. 
“‘Have lost 35 pounds 
sin 9 
days, feel 15 years younger.’ . 
p Dr. E. J. P. 
a need for laxatives after 
St week. This seems like 
4 miracle to me.’ 
H. W. D. 













ditioning expert. 


once. It's 


FREE BOOK *7 


In his new 24 page illust rated book. 1 Health and the Next 90 Days.” M~ 
Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-building measures right in 
4 ur own home. Explains astonishing results in combatin 

food Pressure, nutritional Anemia, Stomach, Kidney and 
other ailments in 90 days, or LESS. Send for this remarkable FREE BOOK at 
FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes postpaid. 


“Have gained > weight 1 tan aeares mmc eamareenaasenraraata at atta <0 attarmaataa  a  E 
wanted. No cold = THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. 17P. Send : 
sickness all winter.” °™* $ 542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Callf., U.S.A. aon - : 
‘idl Mr. ©. T. $ Dear Mr. Williams: Without cost or obligation, please : 
vs eed Pressure reduced = send me postpaid, a copy of “Your Health and the Next H 
_——_ 25 points. General = 90 Days.” H 

alth greatly improved.’’ H ‘ 

Mr. L. G. R. 5 NAME___. H 
§ STREET or BOX No. H 
s 
s CITY i 
@eeceeecese SSesesesseesscaee 


IF YOUR HEALTH IS “BELOW PAR’ - 


Way of real 
@ ‘forJust90 Days! 


says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditioner 


‘‘are your nerves jumpy—your digestion 

upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 
Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 
mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
out, sleepless, short of breath, subject 
to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of 
mental depression? 

“If your answer to any of these ques- 
tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 
programs for more than 40,000 men and 
women from 16 to 86 years old,’’ says 
AL WILLIAMS, noted West Coast con- 
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RHEUMATI 
CONSTIPATION 
NERVOUSNESS 
INDIGESTION 


OVERWEIGHT 
Tens New And Many Other 
Common Ailments 


Constipation 
iver trouble and 










HONEY SEES 


Fascinating - Profitable - Inexpensive 


Little care required, Increases frutt. 
Catalog free or send $2.80 for 12 month 
subscription to our monthly magazine 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
and 05 page beginners’ book 
STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 


The A. |. Root Co. Dept. 4804 Medina, Ohio 


face BrokenOult?” 


Do asso many do for skin improve-- 
ment—use Resinol Soap for daily 
cleansing you'll enjoy—medicated 
Resinol to soothe pimply irritation. 


OINTMENT 


RESING ‘Ano SOAP 


DO YOU WANT TO BE AN 


AUCTIONEER? 


Attend the only Auction College in the 
United States conducted at an accredited 
college, with the leading auctioneers in their 
respective fields as your instructors. 


Act at once, summer class open to 
limited number. 


WESTERN COLLEGE OF 
AUCTIONEERING 


Billings Box 1458 Montana 


OTTAWA SELF-PROPELLED 
at MASTER 


for brush cutting and . 
road travel. Clears land of ak saplings and large 
trees. Goes anywhere on its own power. Hills 
no obstacle. Most useful saw ever built—pulley 
~~ belt work. Reclaim waste land this easy 

.Make bi money 6 doing custom work. 
En lorsed by Conservation experts. Post Hole 
Pigger att — yy co tobe. Digs ~~ hole 

etails today. 


OTTAWA MFG. ¢ co. re Walnut St., Ottawa, Kan. 


















Let us develop and print 
your roll of filmswith 6 or 
8 snappy hi-gloss prints. 


Reprints 3c each. 
Our 10th year of quality work. Coin Only 


PHOTO SERVICE 
6041 W. 26th Street Cicero 50, Ilinois 


Learn about Earning Opportunities 
in THE BUILDING TRADES 


Free—Important Information Tell: How to 
inside 


Get Started.JDo ree want to be on t 
in the building boom—where big mc osy 2 
made? This is your chance now. HOME 
TRAINING prepares you for these bi 
opportunities. Course r nized by Build- 
ing Industry. (Appi rowed. for Veterana). 
w Hor t, —no obitgat 


uilders Training inetitute, Bent. 
orrse N. Glenwood Ave., Chicago 26 L] ee. So 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25¢ 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 106 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. © I1.P. Ine. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4802-C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


a ‘World Famous 


a's Vauelien 















BULBS 








"BULB BARGAIN 


Think of it! This amaz- 
ing low price brings you 100 
Y blooming size gladiola bulbs— 
8 glorious rainbow mix colors in 







these 2-year-old, high-price varieties: Picardy 
Dr. Bennet, Shirley Temple, Peggy Lou, Maid 
of Orleans. Already 2% to 3% inches in wateenen, 


We will replace any bulb which does not FLOWER § 
YEARS. Order now while they last! Mailed in plenty 
of time for spring planting. at back guarantee. 
EXTRA-Prompt orders receive 3 TUBEROSES without 
additional cost. Bloom first year into waxy white, fragrant 
flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, can be grown in pots, too. 

SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1.94 plus postage un 
arrival. Send order, name and address to 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. 
Dept. GD-1904 . Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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“EXTRA HAND’, 


“The Cushman is our 
handiest farm helper 

. on the go all the 
time.’ That’ *s what farmers 
everywhere are saying. Cushman 
is the newest in stre po Phew mem 
power. ceet ates for one-fifth the 
cost of running a truck, tractor, 


CUSHMAN 
ENGINES 


For 47 years Cush- 


or station wagon. Rugged, too, man has produced 
has 4 H. P. Cushman ‘‘Husky’”’ high quality small 
Engine, Automatic Clutch, Knee air-cooled and wa- 
Action, 3-Wheel Brakes. Dealers ter-cooled engines. 


These engines are 
available to orig- 
inal equipment 
manufacturers 


Everywhere. 

FRE Write for free folders, 
name of nearest Cush- ope 

man dealer and FREE DEMON- pags ay gay 

STRATION RIDE coupon. v- 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC., Dept. B-300, Lincoln, Nebr. 





D Brand FeOUS MIXTURE 
of Old Fashioned Flowers 


“4% Over 40 Gorgeous Flowering Annuals 
* including: Aster, Cosmos, Clarkia, Dian- 
thus, Larkspur, Petunia, Zinnia ete. 
All colors; beautiful in beds; lovely, fra- 
| grant bouquets. Over 500 Seeds Post- 
paid only 10c with MILLS FREE Color- 
ful 1948 SEED BOOK of Vegetables 
and Flowers. Many Specials. Send 10c. 
MILLS SEED HOUSE 
Box 8s Rose Hill, N. ¥ 








Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with the 
understanding you must like the way it quickly 
allays the cough or you are to have your money 
back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


GET RID OF RATS 


THIS GUARANTEED WAY 


Why let rats destroy your property, 
spread disease when it is so easy to 
kill them with RODAN—the only rat 
ry— killer that contains both DuPont 
ANTU (the deadliest rat killer avail- 
able to the public) and the scientific Walsh 16 
Ingredient Rat Bait! Laboratory , 

tests show RODAN safe around 

animals and poultry—get a pack- > 
age that contains enough to kill a 
thousand rats for only $1.00 from 
your dealer or mail coupon today. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 









Walsh Laboratories, Inc. 

} 510 West 76th Street - 
1 Chicago, Illinois : 
! Enclosed is $..........for...... -.-.packages 
; of Guaranteed RODAN . “$1 00 each. 

1 © Send..........packages RODAN C. O. D. 
| Name.cccesseseessesceseeserseseesesess eeeeee ; 
SNRs tals v4deadbe ean chs ep tness dak adhsec i 
a eee ae : 
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Radio 


The People Comment 


Critics of radio, who enjoy nothing 
more than a new commercial to wax in- 
dignant over, had to beat a hasty retreat 


| last week. 


listeners—9° 








| the memory of the benign, 


Only a handful of all the nation’s 
o—think radio advertising 
should be abolished. And 67% either fa- 
vor it or don’t particularly mind it, ac- 
cording to the first reports of a survey by 


| the National Opinion Research Center, 


University of Chicago. This sampling of 
opinions was sponsored by the National 
Association of Broadcasters in a follow- 
up of a similar poll in 1945. 
They're Convinced. 
university's Paul F. 
analyzing the results, commented: “This 
survey, like the previous one, shows that 
quite a few people love them (commer- 
cials). . . . The articulate, sophisticated 
and probably influential minority is likely 
to be critical.” His conclusion: “At this 
time, just as two years ago, people over- 
whelmingly approve” of radio as is. 


Columbia 
Lazarsfeld, who is 


Heidt on the Hunt 


In 1945, when the late Major Bowes 
stopped his wheel of fortune in midspin, 
crated his gong and put away his old 
fiddle-faddle, the heyday of amateur 
shows had petered out. But last fortnight, 
heavy-jowled 
impresario of thousands of amateur en- 
tertainers still haunted the airlanes. 

The Horace Heidt musical show 
(NBC, Sunday, 10:30 p.m., EST), which 
features amateur or unrecognized profes- 
sional talent, finished its first cross-coun- 
try tour. In three months, the hunt 
for kids who might turn out to be Gordon 
MacRaes, Lina Romays, Frankie Carles 
(all musicians whom Heidt boosted to 
success) had taken the show out of the 
fledgling class. The cigarette sponsor had 
raised the budget. NBC reported the pro- 
gram’s listenership highest in its time- 
period in many months. 

Bobbysox Delight. Much of the 
credit goes to a nimble, 18-year-old ac- 
cordionist, Dick Contino, son of a Fresno, 
Cal., butcher. Dick won a $250 prize on 
the first broadcast, then went on to beat 
local competition all across the country. 

On Mar. 7, the bewildered, curly- 
haired youth finished tops in the first 
quarter final. He had earned $6,000 since 
Dec. 7. Part came from contest winnings, 
the rest in salary as a member of the 
Heidt touring stage show. He had a 
seven-year contract with the maestro, a 
bobbysox following as eager as Frank 
Sinatra’s and nibblings from the movies. 

In Horatio Alger sagas, the Horace 
Heidt program has far outstripped Major 
Bowes. Bowes paid his performers $10 
plus all they could eat the night of the 
broadcast. Heidt’s contestants are paid 
professional rates, and get a chance. at 
prizes including $250 for each show, $750 


for quarterly finalists, and the big year- 
end $5,000 award and a movie contract. 

Heidt’s Height. The new talent 
hunt hasn’t yet approached the populari- 
ty that made Major Bowes the top rank- 
ing show in 1935. Heidt probably won't 
reach that stature. His show has too 
much of the Hollywood-New York gloss: 
he is no homespun Major Bowes, either. 

But in radio’s burnished pattern to- 
day, the old parlor philosopher touch 
doesn’t seem to matter much. NBC, 
Heidt, the sponsor, and apparently the lis- 
teners are pleased. So are the kids who. 
like Dick Contino, suddenly find them- 


selves on top of the heap. 





Champion Contino. It used to be $10 


and meal tickets. (SEE: Heidt) 


Smatterings 


ee With nerves still unstrung from 
unscrambling clues for the Walking Man* 
(Truth or Consequences, NBC, Saturday. 
8:30 p.m., EST), the nation last week 
went into a frenzy over the Raleigh Rid- 
dle (People are Funny, NBC, Friday, 
9:00 p.m., EST). 

The prize: a settled-for-life package. 
including a job (choice of a variety) in 
Southern California, sizeable house com- 
plete with two-car garage (winner will 
be given only one car), $2,000 for the lot. 
Rules: write a letter “of hope and encour- 
agement to a needy European family” 
and enclose a contribution. The money 
will buy CARE packages for shipment 
abroad with the letters. Authors of the 
best four each week are called during the 
program. The first to solve the riddle 
gets the jackpot, the rest, the jitters. 

e @ Television is becoming a weighty 
sociological factor. A family in a fancy 
district of suburban New Rochelle adver- 
tised in The New York Times for a cou- 
ple to take over household duties: 
“Chauffeur-houseman, cook-laundress, 
fond of children; television; references: 
$200 a month.” 


* Jack Benny. 
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Books 


Strange Gods 


Pueblo Indians beat theniselves. 
Polynesians revere pebbles. Eskimo 
Shamans summon spirits with drums. 
Australian natives lie down on smoking 
fires. Catholics tell their beads. Baptists 
immerse themselves in water. All are mo- 
tivated by the same thing—fear; fear 
meaning anxiety, frustration, maladjust- 
ment, apprehensiveness and the like. Fur- 
thermore, as antidotes to this fear, the 
witchcraft of the African native is just 
as effective for him as Christianity is for 
the white man. 

This is the basic lesson in an inter- 
esting book by anthropologist William 
Howells, entitled The Heathens (Double- 
day, New York: $3.75). It is not an anti- 
religious book. On the contrary, the 
author has great respect for religion. For 
the individual believer, it is an emotional 
release; it provides him comfort and an 
explanation of the universe. 

Head Thumpers. Dr. Howells does 
not feel that one religion is necessarily 
better than another, however. He gives 
brief snapshots of religious practices all 
over the world—African natives feeding 
poison to a chicken and reading a god’s 
message in whether it lives or dies, In- 
dians fasting and hoping for visions, rela- 
tives of a dead Australian beating one 
another over the head with clubs to pla- 
cate the corpse’s ghost. In almost every 
case, he points out, these practices have 
worked for the good of the society. 

The author relates this lore with 
grace and wit. A sample sentence: “The 
King of Dahomey used to dispatch mes- 
sages to his ancestors by dispatching the 
messengers.” The reader will not only be 
entertained but will find himself feeling 
less smug toward his “heathen” brothers. 


Last Gasp 


Lucinda Brayford, by Martin Boyd 
(Dutton, New York: $3), is a comforta- 
ble novel—not profound enough to tire 
the intellect, not trivial enough to excite 
indignation. 

It tells the story of three genera- 
tions in an English family, the nouveau- 
riche Vanes in Australia, their daughter 
Lucinda, who married into the English 
aristocracy, and Lucinda’s son Stephen. 

Lucinda is the star attraction. She 
is never a particularly interesting char- 
acter, but the things that happen to her 
are both interesting and tragic. As a girl 
in Melbourne she has all the requisites 
for youthful happiness—money, beauty, 
social position (thanks to her mother’s 
maneuvering) and male admirers. 

Climber. Most serious of these is 
Tony Duff, a sort of masculine Elsa Max- 
well who arranges parties and runs inter- 
ference for the Vanes in their dash from 
ranch to riches. Tony’s love for Lucinda 
is poetic and painful, but Mrs. Vane has 
greater ambitions for her daughter. Hugo 
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Brayford, younger brother of the 12th 
Viscount Crittendon, comes over from 
England and Julie Vane doesn’t rest until 
she has snared him for her son-in-law. 

It is a brilliant match, but not a very 
happy one. Hugo marries Lucinda for 
her money. Back in England he deposits 
her at the baronial homestead, Critten- 
don, and goes his philandering way. Lu- 
cinda is about to divorce him when he 
gets half his face blown off in World 
War I, comes home and shuts himself in 
his rooms and remains there, an embit- 
tered, selfish invalid until his death. 

Lucinda does manage to wrest a lit- 
tle happiness from a love affair until her 
lover, tired of waiting for Hugo to die, 
also walks out into the arms of another. 
Nor is her son Stephen exactly a joy. 
Dreamy, unworldly, he spends most of 
his time playing 16th century music on a 
flute and acting as a doormat for his wife 
Heather. 

Recipe for Culture. Hugo’s broth- 
ers, Arthur and Paul, make slightly bet- 
ter showings in a society which is fast 
relegating their type to the past—Arthur 
living on at Crittendon in poverty but 
good taste; Paul proudly pursuing pleas- 
ure as the only rightful occupation for 
one of his noble ancestry. He denounces 
the younger generation with its self-styled 
intellectuals: “You may buy a copy of 
The New Statesman and a pair of suede 
shoes and a Picasso print and a Freudian 
textbook and imagine you are the dernier 
cri of culture when you are only its last 
gasp.” 

This is the real theme of the book— 
the wane of culture mirrored in the de- 
cline of England’s aristocracy. And 


charming, malleable Lucinda with her 
troubles makes entertaining bait. 





s Sipelane 
Primitive religion. Savages pray the 
hard way. (SEE: Strange Gods) 








SHE’S RIGHT! Constipation often brings on an 
upset stomach, gassy discomfort, flatulence sour 
taste. So your laxative should relieve constipa- 
tion and comfort upset stomach, too. 

DR. CALDWELL’S famous medicine does both. 
It contains Laxative Senna, one of the finest 
things for constipation known to medical science. 
AND FOR STOMACH®§RELIEF it also contains a 
reliable carminative to help warm and comfort 
your upset stomach. So when you’re sluggish, 
upset, and want to feel worlds better, remember 
Dr. Caldwell’s. This one medicine gives you 
pleasant relief from constipation, and comforts 
your upset stomach. 

HERE’S ONE LAXATIVE you can take right after 
a full meal with pleasant effect. Ask your 
druggist for Dr. Caldwell’s. Get welcome relief 
from constipation, and give your upset stomach 
cozy warmth and comfort too. 

EVEN FINICKY CHILDREN love it. 


DR.CALDWELLS 


SENNA LAXATIVE “"."*° SYRUP PEPSIN 


with car t Jl on 
RELIABLE MAN shy Wonderful 
WANTED 


opportunity now. 
$15-$20 in a day. 
No experience or capital required. Permanent. 
Write today. 
McNESS CO., Dept. 89, Freeport, Ilinois. 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
837-A _ District National Bldg. . Washington 5, D. C. 


TRAVEL = 
NAUSEA. 


relieved with 
a third of a century 


on LAND and SEA... 


THE WORLD OVER 





















WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM JOURNAL 
will employ several additional men and 
women in their subscription sales de- 
partment. If you have a car, you may 
qualify for this pleasant, profitable 
work. No experience necessary. Write 
today, giving your qualifications. 


Address: 
Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, PATHFINDER Building, 
1323 “M” Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


















To relieve 
foot fatigue FAST, 
help feed famished muscles 


with fresh blood! 


@ So your feet are “‘killing you”’ after that 
tiresome trip or hike? Feet often ache 
and throb because the muscles are fam- 
ished. Your walking has burned up their 
nourishment required for energy. For 
grand relief...and fast!...rub on 
cooling Absorbine Jr. 

This formula of rare medicinal herbs 
helps speed the local circulation! Then 
fresh invigorating blood supplies fresh 
nourishment for renewed energy. Weary 
feet revive ... feel gloriously refreshed! 

Get famous Absorbine Jr. at your drug- 
gist’s today. $1.25 a long-lasting bottle. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 











The People’s Choice 
(A Sonnet) 


The statesman stands with classic brow 


serene; 
Unswayed by public pressure and the 
press, 
Firm and unswerving, strong and tire- 
less, 
He does his job and keeps his conscience 
clean. 


The politician closes shady deals 
In smoke-filled rooms, and passes out 
cigars 
To men with oily hair in hotel bars, 
Trading his soul for votes, and votes for 
meals. 


For voters, then, this simple admonition 
To keep in mind while oratory rolls 
And to recall when standing at the 

polls: 

Vote for the statesman, not the politician! 


The trouble is that when the campaigns 
start 
It gets so hard to tell the two apart. 
—R. Conly. 
. * 7. 
The “whirl skirt” is the latest thing 
for daughter to go around in. 


o ° 7. 
The third party gets the Bronx cheer. 
° . . 


Service station sign: COME IN AND 
GAS AWHILE. 
a - 7 
A delightful spread is what some 
people get from eating between meals. 
° - . 
Peace is like a wheelbarrow: it won’t 
move ahead unless someone pushes it. 
° oa o 
DeValera’s ship of state encountered 
adverse Gaels. 


Chips Off The Old Bloke 


That genius is inherited 
Is clearly understood 

By parents of a child in school 
Whose grades are always good. 


” S. Omar Barker. 


Even with a Taylor on his ticket, 





Henry Wallace can’t sew up enough 
votes to win in "48. 
e - © 
What Russia wants is a blank Czech 
in Eastern Europe. 
’ . * ° 
Foot-and-mouth is a disease that 
breeds in the swamps of Mexican politics. 
e 7 e 
The reason dogs have so many 
friends is that they wag their tails instead 
of their tongues. 
” ° ° 
All things come to those who wait, 
but by that time they’re out of date. 
. + ° 
You can bet your bottom dollar, but 
it won’t be worth any more than your top 
one. 


Quips 
Those fiery orators, the Founding 
Fathers, should be with us at this time, 
to get a load of taxation with representa- 
tion.— Buffalo Evening News. 
. ° ° 
The big question seems to be: Will 
the Democrats be able to bury the hatchet 
somewhere else than into each other ?— 
Miami Herald. 
* ° 7 
President Truman traveled from 
Washington to Key West and there was 
no display of hostility from Southern 
Democrats anywhere along the route. He 
flew about a mile high.—Arkansas Ga- 
zette. 
* . ° 
A move is on to organize a world 
federation for mental health. If it means 
to open asylums for the sane it is not too 
soon.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
° ° ° 
A business authority says that what 
the country needs now is honesty, self- 
control and faith—about all it ever 
needed.—Blakesburg (Iowa) Excelsior. 





“Standing room in the orchestra section 
only, please!” ; 
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Breath-taking beauty awaits 
you in Bryce, rainbow-land of 
fantastic, color-splashed forma- 
tions; of stone temples, minarets, 
castles and columns formed and 


painted by Nature. 


Travel Union Pacific in restful, air 
conditioned comfort. Daily Stream- 
liners and other fine trains to and 
from all the West. 
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OF BUTTER 


THESE COSTS 
INCLUDE PLENTY 





a now taste thrill for old time favoritos 


There’s nothing more fun than serving your family an old time 
favorite dish with a new “‘twist’’. 

You know they'll like it to start with, and you give them a 
pleasant surprise that brings the smiles you like to see. 

Here is an “‘old one’’ that’s new to this generation. Grand- 
father smacked his lips over this one: 

Just melt one or two tablespoonfuls of butter (according to 
taste) in a cup of piping hot Sweetose Syrup (either Golden or 
Waffle). Serve it Aot at the table. 

The results are surprising: the reason is simple: heat brings out 
flavor, the hot syrup penetrates the food and you save about 
16 the butter normally used. 


The dishes shown above are just a few of the “‘budget-stretch- 
ers’? you can make with Sweetose Syrup. Sweetose is a patented 
invention made from corn. Far sweeter than ordinary corn 
syrup—lighter and easy to use. A new sweetening agent that 
brings you better, more uniform results in many—many dishes. 

If you would like to know more about this new invention, we 
would be glad to send a colorful book giving many new and 
interesting recipes for its use. 


“Sweetose’’ is a trade-mark of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Lllinois, 
registered in the U, 8, Patent Office, 







%@ 
4 P, S. —Sweetose also comes 


\ in Crystal White. Pure 
Sweetness only. Will not 
alter the most delicate flavor. 


weetlose 


“The extra-sweet 
Corn syrup” 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Dept. P-3 
Box 1091, Decatur, IIl. 


Please send me, without charge, your complete colored 
booklet containing instructions and recipes for the use 
of Sweetose. 

Name 
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